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hitevature. 


MODERN FAITH. 
For the “ Albion.” 


Harro Haring, in his bed, 
Woke one night with aching head, 
Having dreamed that God was dead. 
Freely flowed his tears 
Till, on Denmark’s mountains dawning, 
Came the radiance of the morning, 
To dispel his fears. 


In the watches of the night 

Sometimes comes an ugly sprite, 

Saying, “ Faith bas lost her bright 
Reconciling beam.” 

But when Arthur, with a caper, 

Brings me up the morning paper, 
See I 'twas a dream! 


If its columns do not lie, 
Faith, I think, can never die, 
While one man is left to bay 
What his neighbours sel!— 
One, who on the sbare-list glancing, 
Sees ite shrinking and advancing 
Faith’s existence tell. 


As the horee another wisp 

Snatcbes of his fodder crisp 

From the bay-rack—I the lisp, 
In a column pear, 

Read of Walbridge patriotic, 

Shedding light on this chaotic 
War beladen year. 


Next beside the Hiramade, 

Demonstrates a dress parade 

That our Boys to this crasade 
Body give and mind. 

Next, some demagogue deceivio 

Speaks to gaping crowds, believing 
He to self is blind. 


On anotber page, unrolls 
Secretary Chase the scrolls 
Which revive rich Bankers’ souls, 
Steeped in care and sorrow— 
* If you but elade a protest— 
at you owe is surely no test 
Of what you can borrow.” 


Though I see in “ Foreign News” 

Fresh Napoleonic brews, 

Yet, of iroa-sided screws 
Cherbourg’s barboar fall 

Worries, bat scares not, the skittish, 

Atlas-shouldered, jolly, British, 
Lion-hearted Ball. 


For the price of Consols still 

Shows that Faith, with ready tiil, 

Grist takes to the British mill 
And its hoppers feeds ; 

While the growl of bears satanic, 

Preaching ruin, presching panic, 
Still no pauic breeds. 


Who sball say that Faith has flown, 
Mourn ber loss with tear and groan, 
While Napoleon on his throne 
Sceptic Frenchmen trust? 
While we pay our parish preacher— 
To maintain each living creature 
Is bat concrete dust, 


Or but charcoal which no fire, 
Unfanned by him, can inspire 
With the brighter, purer, bigher 
Ray of Koh-i-noor— 
While, for dollars five, that glory 
Pat can buy, through Pargatory, 
At his B'shop’s door. Ss. W. 


PACEM, PEAGRIM, PRECAMUR. 


Oh dear, you inopportune Peagrim, 

It’s enough to give any one meagrim, 

To think of the row you may get us in now, 
By your coodact, inopportune Peagrim ! 


The ship Harvey Birch on the sea grim 

You might board and might buro, Captain Peagrim, 
And we only should say, in @ casual way, 

Twas unlacky she met Captain Peagrim! 


Bat when in Southamptos you free, grim, 

The prisoners you’ve caught, Captaia Peagrim, 
We are placed in a fix, to pronounce if your tricks 
Are a hero’s, or pirate’s, Oh Peagrim! 


Ifa pirate we bold Captain Peagrim. 

The Cotfederate States they will be grim ; 

And again, if we don’t, the United States won’t 
Be disposed to take our view of Peagrim. 


Thus placed betwixt two fires by Peagrim, 

Mr. Punch is #ffi cted with meagrim : 

He would fain be impartial in any court-martial 
That’s held on the satus of Peagrim. 


A lieutenant’s commiseion holds Peagrim, 

But tbat won’t on the wall stick the flea, grim. 
Though lieutenant be be, that’s no Warrant at sea 
Giving powers of capture to Peagrim. 


Yet as pirate we can’t give ap Peagrim— 
At the yard-arm straight run up to J+, grim: 


Then let’s all pray for peace spite of Peagrim : 

May war-fears pass off like a meagrim ; 

And by hook or by crook may we live to rebuke 
Those who feel apprehensious from Peagrim !— Punch. 


—— 


MY FIRST FEE. 


I could bave “gone out in medicine,’ no doubt of it. My college 
tutor assured my grandmother, ia all sincerity, that | was certain of my 
degree, and might even bave been a wrangler, if I had stuck to mathe- 
matics for a couple of terms more. As for the Cambridge distinction of 
M.D., it was mere routine work to acquire it. Bat my grandmother, a 
most sensible old lady, agreed with me that so ba:ren an honour might 
be shirked wich propriety. London, so to speak, was overstocked with 
doctors of pbysic. The country presented a wider field, to be sure ; bot 
then the townrfoli were influenced by clansbip and local fashion in their 
eboice of a medical adviser. As for the rural, or mining, or manafactur- 
ing distric!s, they required a strong useful practitioner, warranted to 
make up bis own prescriptions, to attend paupers at a heavy loss, to 
“ take out’ fees in irregular methods, and to scour the d’strict like Tam 
o’ Shanter. All my own inclinations were for metropolitan practice ; 
| but here my grandmother displayed, with excellent effect, her stores of 

experience for my benefit. ‘ Cyrus,” said that venerable lady (my name 
is Cyrus Botterford, at your service)—* Cyrus, you would atarve io Lon- 
don with ‘ Dr, Batterford’ on your dcor. You have no old dowager of 
title to trumpet your wonderful talents in Belgravian drawing-roome. I 
don’t think you are in the least likely to marry an old maid of quality, 
assome members of your profession do; and very well it sounds, or 
would sound : ‘ Lady Flora and Dr.’—no, I mean, ‘ Dr. Butterford and 
Lady Flore.’ Mayfair is a sealed book to you, my pcor fellow. Without 
| a particle of aristocratic connection or interest, too honest to become a 
| charlatan, and pot bright enough to set the Thames on fire” (my grand- 
| mother is wofully prejadiced ; but few men are esteemed as they deserve 
| by near relations), “ you have no earthly chance of a thriving practice 
| in the West End ; and as for Bloc msbury, it is honey-combed with Lrass- 
| plates and buogry physicians bidding against eoch other. No. You 
| have bed a sonnd education. Walk the hospitals a bit; stady Lard; I 
| will puy your fees ; and you shall be a consulting surgeon.” 
And a consalting surgeon I became. A proud man was I when I first 
| saw the brightly burnished pla‘e screwed on to my newly painted door : 
“ Mr. Crrus Burrerrorp, M.R.CS., Consulting Surgeon.” I bad a bell- 
handle marked “ Surgery, Day,” and anotber marked * Sargery, Night,” 
in addition to the two ordinary bell-palls ticketed “ Visitors’’ and “ Ser- 
vants.’ A man of my prospective note, in constant demand, must, of 
course, have a lamp of coloured glass; and I had one of four coloars. 
People coming up the street knew where healing might be found by a 
blue gleam of light; people going down the street saw a ruby-tinted 
equare of glass before them, and a “ bloody stain” thrown on the pave- 
ment, asin the Lay of the Last Minstrel ;” those over the way were 
confronted by an orange radiance ; into my own windows flashed green, 
the colour of hope. As for the brass plate, it was Palladium, and 
the torment of the housemaid. It was as bright as gold ; it dazzled the 
bebolder’s eyes in sunny weather. I often crossed the street to contem- 
plate it from new points of view ; often gave it, I confess, a surreptitious 
rub with a bit of wash-leather. Still, somehow, nobody came to be cured. 
There was the dining-room, farnished with the most solid mahogany and 
slipp: ry horse-bair, with the most standard prints on the wails in neat 
frames, ready for the reception of patients, There were plenty of couches 
and settees, books on the table, magaziaes, and the morning papers, 
wherewith to beguile the time while others consulted the oracle. There 
was the doctor’s portrait (I wanted a bust, too, but my grandmother de- 
clined to come to terms with the ecu!ptor) smiling blaodly over the side- 
board, ‘hat the invalid might ia some measure be familiar with the traits 
ot bis medical adviser, ere the decisive interview took place. Lastly, 
there wes I in my inner etady, eurrounded by glittering instraments, 
learned works, preparations ia spirit, morsels of himanity desiccated 
aod under glass, and all the panoply of science ; while Tom, my Gany- 
mede, who rolled pills in one hour, and polished teaspoons in the next, 
prepared to usher, with mysterious importance, all comers to his 
master’s studio. All was ready, save the patients. I was in the position 
of a sportsman equipped with double bree ch-loader, powder-flask, shot- 
belt, dog whips aud whisiles, Eley’s cartridges, and a capacious game- 
bag, bat who tradges for miles with Juno and Ponto without seeing any- 
thing bigger than a titlark. Not a soul came near me, except a little 
girl in quest of two pennyworth of “ Poor Man’s Plaster” for her father ; 
and sbe, of course, was ignominiously expelled by Tom, with an injanc- 
tion to repair to the nearest chemiet’s. I was jast indulging in a melan- 
choly and meditative cigar, and pondering on the derperate step of “ set- 
ting up my carriage’ as a patient trap, and so trotting along the road 
to ruin a little faster than before, when Tom came in to summon me. 
“ A geutleman, sir.” 

Now, six moaths before, I should have experienced a tingling sensation 
through my whole nervous system at the announcement of such an arri- 
val; but now I was incredulous as to the possibility of any one’s requir- 
ing my services. I was not a hermit, though a surgeon without practice. 
I bad plenty of friends, mostly the janior members or aspirants of my own 
profession, fine open-bearted fellows who came constantly to see me at 
unearthly hours, who took a fiendish pleasure in ringing my night-bell, 
and who had ao insatiable avidity for alcohol and oysters. So I said to 
Tom, in a very enappish tone: * Who is it? If it’s Mr. Capper or Mr. 
Bladeboner, you may tell them I’m engaged, and never can see them at 
this hour—the very busiest time of the day.—If you dare to laugh, you 
young rascal, I’ll throw the spliuts at you.” And I caugbt up the heavy 
bandle of lancewood with a vivacity that reduced Thomas to respectful 
seriousness. 

“It's Mr. Titters, sir, and here’s bis card, and he'd like to speak to you 
particular upon business, unless you was werry mach engeged already,” 
said the boy. 

“ Business !”’ cried I, jamping up with a palpitating heart, “and Mr. 
Titters! Why dido’t yoo tell me before? Quick—my coat.” For the 
day was warw, and I bad been sitting in my ehirt-sleeves in the huge 
leatbern arm-chair which I could not induce the afilicted to occupy. I 
harried on my coat, adjusted my cravat, and chewed half-a dozen cachous 
aromatisés, to take away the smell of the Nicotian weed. I kaew Titters 
well, though he bad never called on me before, and we had partaken of 
many cigars in company; but it would be bardly professional for a 
medical man to be found smoking at two o’clock—it woud look so much 
as if he expected nobody. Tom watched all my proceedings with a eym- 
pathetic grin. In the big«mpty diniog room I found Titters, and greeted 
him with unfeigned delight. Titters was a man of some esteem in the 
city, and earaed a good repute for business ability. He was secretary 
to the Ichtbyosauras Assurance Company, whose fine offices in Cannon 














whoee credit ranks high among its sisterhood of corporations. Tit- 


an undergraduate, in consequence of a slight difference with the authori- 
ties. We were members of the same Debating Society in Lamb’s, Con- 
duit Street, and had there renewed our old acquaintance, aad were very 
good friends ; but still it had never entered into my head to connect the 
| ideas of Titters and business ; and as we shook hands, I inquired what 
he wanted. He looked well and cheerful, but perhaps might be a little 
dyspeptic ; or perhaps a determination of blood to the head: he was a 
sanguine-complexoned young fellow, with a sort of apoplectic ap- 
pearance : I longed to apply leeches and a lowering regimen. 

I thiok my visitor read my thoughts, for be burst out laughing, and 
said : “ 1’m quite well, | thaok you, Butterford ; bat don’t look so dis- 
appointed, old boy ; I’ve really come on business. Not of my own, you 
kaow, but of our office : I’ve juet ran down in a Hansom from the shop 
in the Cannon Street. Sit down, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

I was all attention. After a preliminary comment on the heat and the 
files, Titters began. “ We are in treaty with a party who wishes to buy 
an annuity. It’s for rather a slapping amount, tweive hundred a-year, 





| in fact, and the board nibble, bat wou’t bite. We've got our ecale, of | 


| course, of values and ages, and our graduated tables, and we naturally 

wag our heads over them, as if they were the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians—a wholesome thing for the public to believe, but in practical deal- 
inge, sometimes, ahem !” 

“ I understand,” said I, wondering all the while how I could be con- 
cerned in the matter-- 1 understand. You sometimes grant more fa- 
vourable terms than those fixed by your regulations, when you consiler 
that the circumstances of the case authorise sach an infraction.” 


Street exhibit some of the most saperb plate-glass in all London, and } 


ters had been at Cambridze, too, but had left bis alma mater while still 


I gave an involuntary whistle. “Of course,” said I, blushing, “ 
cannot thiok of agreeing to such an outrageous proposal ?”” tale 

“ Well,” said Titters, thoughtfuily, rattliog his half-crowns, “I don’t 
quite know what to eay about it. I\’s irregular, and a bad precedent, 
but — its temaptotions. The man’s dying.” 

“ Dying?” exclaimed | in great surprise—* dying? - 
chase an annuity! Titters, pa are joxiog.” TS 

“T never joke in businese-hours,”’ returned Titters ; 
I bave said.” : 

Here was a novel and startling manifestation of hum 
I mused apon it fo t a moment, and then hinted, “ Mad?’ 

“ Mad with self-will, perhaps—mad, certainly, upon no other point,” 
rejoined Titters. “ A clear-headed old fellow, with a store of anecdote 
and knowledge of the world, is Colonel Croucher,’ 

I asked if the colonel were a bachelor. The secretary said no. Ha 
was a widower, having lost his wife in Bengal. “He has bat one obild 
bis daughter Eveline, a pretty girl, of nineteen or so. [ suppose tho 
colonel married latish ia life, but, to see them together, 019 would take 
her for bis grandcbild. Most affectionate creatare—watches over the 
old invalid to a wonderful extent. When he calls at the office, she comes 
too, and helps him upstairs—black servant, faithful fellow, Man Friday, 
propping up the Colonel Sahib on the other side. I never saw such eyes 
as the girl’s—black as cloes; and as for rosy cheeks, we should charge 
her @ pretty premium if she wanted to buy aa annuity.” 

I could not bat feel interested in this charmiog domestic tableau which 
Mr. Titters had somewhat coarsely sketched ; but still I did not see in 
what manner I could possibly have any concern with the affair. Tittera 
soon enlightened me on that poiat. “ You see,” said he, dropping his 
voice to the true confidential key, “ things look very pleasant, certainly, 
but it don’t do for assurance companies to trast to looks; if they did, 
they'd be gazetted ancommonly quick. Now, since I’ve been secretary 
to the Ichthyosauras, we've never been ‘done’ at all. I don’t say it’s 
on account of any merit or exertions of mine,” continued Titters, as he 
looked down and played with his watch-chain ; “ perhaps It’s lack.” 

“ I'm very sure it’s no such thing,” cried I. “ You don’t do justice to 
your own abilities, Titters,”’ 

Titters bummed and hawed a good deal, then took a peep at the clock, 
and admitted it might not be wholly luck. “ Assarance offices have their 
vanity,” eaid he; “ and they feel disgrace more than loss. Now, withia 
a twelvemonth, most companies have been sufferers. The Pterodactyle 
has been bitten, sir, in a way that would have brought shame on Moses 
Primrose ; aud as for the Megatheriam, that turoed up its nose at us, and 
called us an upstart concern, it has been fleeced to a very serions extent 
—imposed upon, I assure you, by the most transparent frauds.”’ 

I laughed io sympathy with my friend, and awaited fuller disclo- 
sures, ’ 

“T don’t want our shop to be cheated,’ continued Titters, “nor to 
meet black looks on board-day, nor to be hissed when the sharebolders 
meet to receive their dividends. Least of all do [ desire to be chaffed at 
the Gresham Club ; aod I Aave been rather hard on Smith of the ‘Pte,’ 
and Robiason of the ‘ Meg.’ and they’d like to pay me out in my own 
coia. So, of course, I want the colonel to go through a thorough medi- 
cai inspection. We've got our regular doctor, old Bulph, you know.” 

Of coarse I knew. Barnabas Balpb, M.D., a porty old city practi! 
tioner, who had drank s» much wine and pocketed so many feea that on 
the strength of them he had become aniversally respected. . 

“ Bat,” said Titters, “ between ourselves, Balph is a humbug—a slow 
coach, that ought to be laid up in ordinary. [ can’t trust him, and I'd 
shelve him to-morrow, bat that he’s father-in-law of Dark the director, 
owa cousin to Spratmore the chairmam, and attends the Hon. Sir Mark 
Swashington, K.C.B., wuo is our main decoy-dack ; so he’s safe as a 
rock.” 

I smiled in a sickly way. What could Titters want? 

“ Just now, Balph’s abroad, giving Mrs. Bulph a month’s outing. He’s 
as rich as a Jew, and hinted to me last week that he shoald resigo, and 
sive up practice entirely. You, Butterford, are the man ['d pat io his 
place.’ 

I gave a start et gee could hardly have prodaced. 

“ Yes,” said my visitor, smiling at the effect he had prodaced ; “and 
why not? You have had a education, Butterford. You are a 
sharp fellow, with plenty of cleverness. By Jove, how you walked iato 
Charles L. the other night at our Society, and left Laud and Strafford 
without a leg to stand upon. You may be medical adviser to our com- 
pany, eack your salary, and -~ into first rate practice at the east end, 
if only you play your cards well now.” 

Play my cards! I would have jumped over London Bridge to realise 
sach a tempting vision as that. Titters went on to tell me that in Bulph’s 
absence he had a right to choose a substitute ; that he wanted me to ex- 
amine into Colonel Croucher’s real state of health, and that if I gave 
satisfaction to the office, he would undertake to procure me the post of 
medical adviser oc Dr. Bulph’s retirement. I forget exactly to what 
wildly hilarious transporte my delight harried me; [ know that I wrang 
my friend’s hand till he winced with the pain; that I uncorked balf-a- 
dozen bottles of different liquors, in the insane desire to commemorate 
the joyful event by a libation ; and that I commenced a nautical horn- 
pipe, but gave it up for fear of losing for ever the dubious respect of 

om the footboy. 

“Compose yoarself,” said Titters, looking raefully at the diats which 
his rings had made io his flagers, under pressure from without; “ get 
what tools you want, and let’s be off. The appointment is for half-past 
three, and we shali just do the distance nicely, and be there before the 
annuitant. Cab’s waiting.” 

So I bustled tranticly to and fro, collecting necessaries and improving 
my toilet, as there was a young lady in the case. At firet, it seemed to 
me as if I could leave nothing bebind, inclusive of the stomach-pamp 
and antidotes against poison ; but Titters had more discretion. 

“vs the chest you must look to,” said he—*“the chest and throat. 
Asthma, bronchitis, and @ heart-compla‘nt, are, I believe, the chief things 
which the applicant euffers from.” 

“ Quite enough, too,” thought I, as I took my place under the hood of 
the Hansom ; with Titters by my side. 

We bowled along rapidly, had no more than our due share of “ locks” 
and obstructions, and were at Cannon Street in good time. How nery- 
ous I felt as the secretary of the Ichthyosaurus conducted me up stairs 
to the audience-room, may easily be guersed. Should I ever, I won- 
dered, tread those stairs as a salaried official of the wealthy company? 
Had Fortune, embodied in the perron of Titters, indeed knocked at my 
door? “ What a superb set of officers, Tilters!”’ [ exclaimed, looking 
round me with sarprise. “These lofty rooms would do for the king’s 
habitation ; and Swan and Edgar cannot match you for plate glass.” 
| “A tidy den enough,” said Titterscarelessty. ‘I bope you'll become 
| as familiar with'it asiam. Oyras Batterford, Esq., M.R.C.S. won’t look 
| so bad ia the half-yeerly reports.” 

I was looking out of the window, when up drove a dark brougham, 
very well got up indeed, with neatly stepping bay horses, brass. mounted 
barness, and heraldic bearings on the panel». Quiet, expensive, and an- 
| ostentatious. To be sure, a certain showy air was imparted by the pre- 
| sence of the white-turbaned Indian servant, who rat on the box beside 
| the correctly attired coachman ; but what more natural than that an 

old officer should retain the services of an affectionate and devoted fol- 
| lower. The Hindu nimbly descended, opened the door, salaamed, and 
extended his arm. Without assistance, however, a lady whose fairy fi- 
gore aod sprightly movements denoted youth and health, emerged from 
| the vehicle. Then was dragged rather than helped out of that same 
| brougham the figure of a large old man, much bowed with years and sick- 
| ness, acd wrapped in furs aud thick garments, in spite of the heat of the 
|day. Propped on the arms of the young lady and the faithful native, 
| the venerable gentleman siowly toitered across the pavement; and we 
| heard the bell sound a sharp note of warning. Colonel Croucher, of 
|course. Io a couple of miautes more, the porter came up to announce 
him. He entered between bis two supporters; and Titters burried up 
to welcome the visitors, while I remained in the background. I had 
beard the invalid’s hollow cough echoing through the vaulted passages 
and staircase, bat I was hardly prepared for rzc4 a spectacle of decrepi- 
tude as met my gaze. ‘“ How do you do, Mr. Titters?” 

| The colonel could bardly articulate, as hesank groaning into the great 
| velvet chair, which Titters pushed towardshim. His daughter bent over 
| him arranging bis ebaw!s and collar ; she had taken off one glove, the 
better to perform tbis labour of love ; and [ noticed that her small white 
| fingers were exquisitely soft, plamp, and delicate. She wore her veil 
| down ; but ber pretty costame, of the slight fabrics befitting the summer, 


“it is, literally, as 


an eccentricity. 
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was in perfect taste, and evinced great elegance and ample wealtb. Be- 
“ Exactly,” replied Titters, rubbing his right eye, in which a suicidal | hind the chair stood the faithful Hindu—a handsome bronze statue, 
fly had effected a lodgment ; “aod thz question is, whether this is one | dressed in scarlet and white, with a Delhi scarf rolled round bis wa‘st, 
of those cases? The party—excuse my asing the phrase, bat it’s good | and his master’s crest in silver glimmering from the graceful folds of bis 
practice for the board-day—wants to drive rather a hard bargain with | snowy musiin tarban. His wiry moustache hang drooping like a black 
us. He’s sixty-four and nine months, for be has sent us his baptismal | cord, aod bis intelligeot dark eyes watched every motion of his master. 
certificate, and I’ve written to the erk, and it’s correct to a | Bat the colonel himself was very remarkable figure. He was a mere 
day ; but be wishes to pay no more for his annuity than if be were | wreck, to be sare, bat be must have had a fine commanding presence in 

seventy.” earlier days; and there was something about him that still claimed res- 
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Which Adams, I fear, will declare ’tis quite clear, 
Is the right sort of treatment for Peagrim. 


Yet to make casus belli of Peagrim— 

Loose the war-dogs, by land and by sea, grim ; 

For a man with that name! On the annals of fame 
To inscribe, not Britannia, bat Peagrim ! 


————————— nna 
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t. He was pale and wrinkled, with immense grey whiskers, and | tom, a doctor was bound to give the odd shilling out of every guinea-fee 
hog y at ty that fell like penthouses over hie open eyes and the | to bis man-servant. Hence, in t, arose his extraordinary sympathy 
emall goid-rimmed spectacles he wore. He bad taken off his hat, but a with my feeless condition ; and it took much time and many jobations to 
black velvet skull-cap covered his head so closely, that only a few locks disabuse him of his erroneous impression. I got rid of him now by the 
of grizzled hair escaped from under it. His breath came painfully and | help of a boot jack dexterously burled, flung myself into the capacious 
quickly, his bead shook in a distressing manner, and he coughed at in- | chair where patients ought to have sat, and mused over my late inter- 
tervals. He had left many wrappers down stairs, but was still mofiled | view. The study had a mean dingy aspect that I never remembered to 
up to such an extent that it made me hot all over to look at bim. And | have noticed before. It smelt disgustingly of stale tobacco. To Tom’s 
this was the man, with one foot in the grave, who wanted to bay an an- | intense surprise, when dinner was concluded, I bade him place candles in 
buity. the drawing-room. That drawing-room was never used. 1 don’t know, 

“Well, sir,” gasped the colonel, “I am going out of town. I called | indeed, why it had ever been furnished, unless, indeed, it were to gra- 
to ask if you had made up your minds with regard to my offer.’ —_| tify my grandmother when she came up to town. She had chosen the 
“ Don’t,agitate yourself, papa, pray!” said the dutifal daughter, in a | pattera of the paper, and the pattern of the carpet, and the colour of the 
voice of such silv-ry music as { bad never heard in my rather limited | curtains, [t was an awful apartment. The housemaid claimed it for her 
experience. | own ; and indeed, as I judged by ber face of silent indignation when I 
he secretary was glib and polite. He begged to assure Colonel | met her next upon the stairs, took it very ill indeed that I sbould have | 
Croucher, looking at the daughter all the time, that the board had given | trespaseed there. I admit that it had a depressing effect upon the epirits, | 
every attention to the colonel’s application, that they were desirous of | that gloomy, red-brown room, with its table formally set out, its stiff 
meeting his wishes, and so oa, but avoided coming to the point. I saw | books in their fae bindings, its solema ranges of chairs, its wax-flowers 
the dim eyes of the old officer sparkle behind their glasses. | under glass, its noli me tangere china, and the dim light. Yet I could 
“By George, sir, I will have an answer—ugb, ugh! You've been | not belp sitting there on the evening of the day that had witneseed my 
playing fast and loose with me for weeks—ugh, ugh !—and it won't, do, interview with the colonel and his daughter. I could oot bear the nar- 
sir; and the old maa, though a furious fit of asthmatic coughing | row limits of my deo, with its memories of Cupper aod Bladebones, their 
checked his voice, gave a couple of angry digs at the floor with the gold- | tumblers and chinking tea-epoons, their odious medical jokes, their 
headed cane, which he clutched in his trembling hand. coarse laughter, detestable penny Pickwicks, and big discoloured pipes 
The Hindu and the young lady were at him ia a moment with drops | crammed with Cavendich. After all, male society makes one dreadfully 








and lozenges, and pattings on the back, and caresses, aad every sign of | rough and selfish, a mere Orson, eo to speak. And a man ought to 
solicitude. It was beautiful to hear the whispered terms of endear- | Marry, and bas a duty to society, and should be respectable and a steady- 
ment which the daughter murmored in the var of her suffering parent, | going citizen. Yes, a fellow is never truly happy till be nano 
speaking in a gentle voice like that of a cooing dove. At !ast the colo- | Heigh-ho! And straigbtway my imagination photographed the portrai- 
nel got better; and Titters, who, to do him justice, looked contrite | .ure of a pretty young wife, sitting in the empty coruer ot yonder sofa, | 
enough, apologised for the delay which had occurred. The board would | or ia the vacant chair opposite, doing crotchet, or reading, or writing 
be happy to accommodate Colonel Croucher, but Colonel Croucher must | 00tes on piok paper. I saw the shape of the matchless head and fault- 
forgive the board, if, in a case which was not in accordance with strict | less shoulders, the gloeey braids of raven hair beading downwards, the 
rule, a little hesitation was experienced. He, Titters, could take upon |dark eyes, the wonderful silky eyelashes. How well she would look 
himself to say that a satisfactory report from the surgeon who filled the | there! and what a joy to have such a well-spring of delight beside one’s | 
responsible post of medical savin to the Ichthyosaurus, would banish | hearth! Something to work for then—something to toil for. Wat joy | 
the doubts of that respectable reptile. | to fling into her lap the goiden fruits of——Bless my sou!! I had clean | 
I should not have liked to have been in the colonel’s regiment, he was | forgotten it before. I had never received any fee at all. What a very 
such a fiery commander, I thought he would have choked with indig- | extraordinary thing! But, to be eure, I had doue nothing to earn one. | 
nation at the secretary’s remark : oaths and coughs struggled for pre- | I had attended, but not prescribed, and doctors don’t pocket their hono- 
cedence; the gold-headed cane beat the floor; the colonel’s asthma | rarium asa reward for looking on and doing nothing. The whole busi- 
came oa shockingly; and bis last articulate words were: “ Examine | ness that day bad been of an anomalous character ; but Titters would 
me, sir! Have your owo way—like a raw recruit, by Jupiter!” The | write to me. I should soon get a summons. Not that I wos fired bya 
cough-drops and smelling salts were again in requisition. The young | love of lucre; I felt that 1 could walk from Paddingtoa to Mile End to 
lady and the faithful Hindu bad bard work of it with the irate invalid. |do that girl a service gratis. How well sbe would look there in that 
Titters looked crestfallen in a very bigh degree; and I ventured to|chair! And yet the chair was not worthy of her. What a hideous pat- 
hint my profession, and to offer my aid. The young lady put up ber | tern my grandmother had choeen, after all!—and what roses !—dingy 
veil, displaying a lovely face, with little pouting red lips, the blocm of | bloated things, that would give a Parisian upholsterer the nightmare. 
& peach, and hair like glossy silk. As for the eyes, Titters’s compari- | No, she bas been used to luxury, no doubt; aad to her taste it ought to 





son of them to sloes was poor and prosaic ; they were dark stars, rather, | be reserved to select the “fixings” for such a bower as —— “ Please, 
full of fire and tenderness, and surrounded by the most heartbreaking | sir, Mr. Copper and Mr. Bladebones and another gentleman.” 
lashes. They gave me but one quick yet timid glance, but I feltasud-| ‘ Say I’m engaged—not well; I can’t see them!” cried I. 


den thrill pass through my breast, and I stammered as I renewed my Tom withdrew. I hearda mighty sniggering in the entrance-hall ; then 
proffer. “If I could render any assietance,” I repeated. “Gaggle,gug- | Tom came back. “ Mr. Bladebones, sir, said | was to give his love, and 
Get ugh, ugh!’ went the unfortunate old officer: the faitbfal | should he come in and bleed you? He’s got the lancets handy.” 

indu was chafing his temples with bartshorn and a cambric handker- “ Tell Mr. Bladebones he may go——’”’ cried I impetuously ; but re- 
chief. lenting, added : ‘‘ Tell Mr. Bladebones, he and the rest may go into the 

“O sir, lam much obliged to you for your kindness, but really we | surgery, and help themselves to what they like. The oxygen inhaler is 
must go away! O dear, how sorry I am to have occasioned you so much | full of whisky: there are pipes and bird’s-eye tobacco in the drawer 
unnecessary trouble. Papa, love, the geatleman did not mean to offend | labelled ‘ Poisons ;’ and there’s lump-sugar, and lemons, too, in the ta- 

ou, indeed, indeed. Pray, come home, for my sake, dear. Ram Guog-| marind jar. Get them hot water, aad say I’m sorry, with my compli- 
00, assist your master !”’ ments, I’m too ill to join them.” 

Ram Gapgloo had to tug very hard, to get the bulky, helpless colo- I did not go to bed till very late, vot till after Bladebones and the 
nel under-weigh again ; the young lady seemed much too slight to bear | other revellers had departed in a noisy and harmonious manner ; but 
the other moiety of the weight, so I ventured to lend my aid in support- | when I did, 1 bad agreeable dreams—dreams of dack eyes and fairy forms, 
ing the feeble old man down to his carriage. Titters followed, looking | of love and happiuess, of driving in a well-horsed brougham, knee-deep 
excessively as if he were aboat to figure in the pillory for some er 4 in fees nicely roiled up in silver paper, and of seeing the stateliest Belgra- 
arly disgraceful offence. He is a good-hearted fellow, is Titters, and he | vian portals fy meekly open at my approach. The next threedays pas- 
was horrified at the effect of bis own precautions. We got the poor | sed somehow, and then I got a note from Titters. He had been as brief 
asthmatic bundle of furs into his seat among his pillows ; the lozen- | as Falstaff’s honourable an. “ Right with colonel. Appointment. 
ges and bartshorn were placed on the opposite seat, and Miss Croucher | Call for you. Sharp one o’clock. Ta-ta.” Not very explicit that, I 
took one of the large weak bands between her own soft fingers. Ram | think. I was quiet angry with the fellow for his affected laconism. He 
Gungloo salaamed, and clambered to his eeat beside the coachman. The | might surely have told me more about the matter. I gather his meaning 
door was closed, and the word “ Home—to the Bolton Hotel” —had been | certainly, but it is conveyed with needlers curtness. I had no patience 
given, when the young lady pulled the check-string. “If you should | with his “ sharp one o’clock,” and bis abeurd “ta-ta.’’ But I went forth 
wish to communicate oon with my father,” said she in her musical, | with to my bedroom, dressed myself with the nicest care, and repriman- 
low voice, addressing nitent Titers, “I should be so much obliged | ded Tom for his criminal neglect of my boots. At last they were po- 
if you would write to me first. You see how agitated he is ; in his pre- | lished to my satisfaction, my cravat was adjusted so as todo me and iteelf 
sent condition, he is unfit for business. Good-bye, sir, and thank you!” | justice, I had cracked a pair of aew lilac kids across the ball of the thamb 

What sbe thanked Titters for, I had no conception ; but there was a | and had sent out fora fresh eupply. Then I had to beat a tatoo on the 
charm in her voice—its least inflection was a melody. She shyly re- | window-panes for ao hour or more, before Titters came bowling up in a 
turned my bow, and as the carriage drove off, she gave me one sad look | Hansom cab, He got out to ring the door-bell, and I noticed that he 
with those glorious eyes, and I vow that I saw a pearly tear glistening | was much emarter ia his gereral appearance than I had ever before seen 
through the dark lashes. Titters and I stood on the pavement, and rue-| him. He bad a glossy new hat, straw-coloured gloves, and the most 
fully contemplated one another. Then Titters jerked off his hat, pluck- | superb scarf that money could bay twisted around his throat, with a pin 
ing it from bis head in as vehement a manner as if it had personally af- | stuck in it that was obviously a recent purchase. Even his hair was 
fronted bim, te ae it a sounding rap on the crown. “Confound the | trimmer and more elegantly arranged than of old. In short, he was a 
directors!” exclaimed he ; “ they’ve no right to set a fellow at such | swell of the first-water. “I thought Titters had more sense,” muttered 
work as this. I could have bitten my tongue off, by Jove, when I saw | I, as I went out to joia him; “ nor can I see the necessity for the secre- 
the effect my words had on that fine old brick of a colonel; and as for | tary of an assurance company dressing himself out in this ridiculous man- 
the girl, she’s an angel, sir, if ever there was oue.” ner.” Bat Titters bailed me with: “ Halloo, Batterford, what an Adonis 

“That she is,” I replied with fervour, and should perhaps bave said | you are! I give you my word, I should not have known you.” We 
more, but that & porter, staggering under a Pelion of leather piled upon | burst into a laugh, but looked at each other rather guiltily, too, Off 
ao Osta of bides, came agaiust us with a weizht that forced us back into | swept the great wheels, devouring the distance. “Is that toilet to faci- 
the as-urance office. nate the old colonel! *”’ 

“ By your leave,”’ exclaimed the , as he crushed my tenderest “ No,” said I—* is yours?” 
corn aad booneted the miserable Titters ; and as we reeled back iuto the | Titters said he had acall to pay presently in Curzon Street. I said 
hall of the Ichthyosaurus, we recognised the fact that Cannon Street was | that I had a call to pay in Portmaa Square. And neither of us believed 
scarcely the place for politeconversation. Nordid we exchange many more | the other. We were soon at Boltou Hotel. The page ran out, asked 
remarks. Titters said briefly that he would drop me a line after board- | our errand, and called the porter ; and the porter called a waiter and 
day ; most likely I should bave to cail on the colonel ; but there were | the waiter called the colonel’s Indian servant. Ram Gangloo received 
two or three obstinate directors, for whom no secretary could answer. | us with a salaam and a gria of revognition. “ The Colonel Sahib would 
A shaking of hands, a muttered “ good-bye,” and I was speeding along | see us at once. Would the Sabibs walk this way!’ Following Ram 
westwards, a wave of the busy stream of human life that murmured and | Guogloo’s showy figure and glariog shawls, we found oarselves in a large, 
elbowed around me. My mind was io a periect whirl of thought. What | richly furnished room, full of a bundred objects that spoke of wealth and 
a singular case! What a new chapter of worldly lore! I was hardly | self-indulgence. There was the colonel, less wrapped up than the other 
old enough as yet to take a serene view of the oddities of my fellow-men. | day, sitting propped by pillows in his elbow-chair. By his side was his 
School-boys and raw youths are apt to think they possess an infallible | beautitul child, looking ten times prettier than she bad looked in her 
rule whereby to gauge haman motives, World-worn men are, or ought | cloak and bonnet, and dressed with a sort of etudied simplicity, that 
to be, wiser. They recognise their own ignorance, the futility of the | proved ber milliver to be a person of taste. ‘‘ Happy to find you in better 
little line and plummet with which they would sound the fathomless | health, Colonel Croucher. I trust, sir, we may long have your name on 
depibs of the heart of man. That old soldier, shattered and decrepit, | our list of anouitants, ba, ba, ha! The Board, I am glad to say, bas 
what strange mainspriong could move him to the fantastic act of buying | given me full powers, subject ~*~ to the report of our medical adviser 
an annuity! an annuity which a few weeks—at any rate a few fleeting | —mere matter of form, ahem!’ Thus spoke Titters. The colonel was 
months—would probably terminate. The caprice of the action was only | not in a rage just then, but he was very weak, and the voice in which he 
equalled by its selfishness. He must be robbing bis child, so soon to be | excused bimeelf from rising to receive us was fluty and feebly as an infant’s, 
ao orphan, for the gratification of his own insensate vanity. And she— | He was gracious in his demeanour, and his words were well chosen, and 
poor thing! #0 good and gentle, without a thought of her personal in- | such as betokeaed ae and sound sense ; bat as he sat there 
tereet—the very type of filial tenderness—the kiod, patient nurse of a cougbing and supported by cushions, [ thought he looked amazingly like 
rugged, cankered warrior. And her beauty, was its equal to be found | a sick lion. Mise Croucher was rather silent, but she gave us her little 
on earth! My mind flew on to futurity, and I betbought me of the time | band, and beamed on us with a kindly smile as she glided about the old 
to come, when her care for the weal of the old officer should be over for | soldier’s chair, noiselessly supplying his many wante. To nurse him 
ever, and she should be left alone in the world. Not alone! surely not. | must bave been awful work. e was always wanting Eau de Cologne, 
There must be some female relative who would gladly invite to her home | or lozenges, or something, and he kept dropping his handkerchief and 
euch a sunbeam of feminine perfection, who would give shelter and pro- | disarranging his pillows. His asthma was heavy upon him. It shook 
tection to the orphan maideo. But how did I know! The colonel was his frame dreadfully, and his wheezing and panting were distressing to 
evidently a very terrible Turk, fierce and petulant beyond measure, and | the ear. ‘ Perhaps it would be better to have the examioation over at | 
he bad, as likely as not, estranged from bim and his all his kith and kin. ooce,’’ said the young lady in a low tone, looking at me. How my heart | 
The very idea of that charming girl’s being alone and anfriended in a bounded! 

cruel, crafty world, gave me a pang of regret. She might be poor here- | ‘ Certainly,”’ eaid Titters. 
after, exposed to all the annoyances, the perils, that beset unprotected | “ By all means,” said I. 
girlhood. I felt my blood tingle and my fist double itself up, as if 1 | Miss Croucher whispered in the sufferer’s ear, beut over him, kissed 
were io the very act of knocking down some scoundrel for persecuting his war-worn brow, and glided away. | 
her. | “Ab!” thought I, “could my grandmother but see her, I don’t doubt 
Dear me! lam at home already, and fumbling for the latch-key. Bat | that she would give her coasent, and an increase of income.” | 
Tom the boy, who is peering out of the surgery window, aad who has bis As she passed through the doorway, the lovely girl turned and cast a 
own stock of curiosity about the events of the afternoon, comes promptly single glance at me—such an imploring look, a coy, basbful, entreatiog | 
to admit me. Tom was never as serious asa medical Ganymede ought | look, but with a certaia andercarrent of interest in it, that set my pulses | 
to be, bat to-day he was grinning and smirking in a way only excusable | raciog at headlong speed. Sbe was gone. I could not doubt ber mean- 
at weddings. He could not help me off with my greatcoat as it was' ing. She wished me to be very considerate and careful with her aged | 
summer, but he officiously took my hat, and proceeded to brush it, bise- pareot. To bim I now turned. He was coughing in his chair. Behiad | 
jog the while like a groom, and leering at me with eyes that asked a bim stood bis turband attendant, mute and watcbfal. I went through 
score of questions. I took uo notice, bat walked majestically tomy | my uecessary duties with all possivle kindness and courtesy. I had a 
study. Tom rusbed in, and manifested & wish to shat the windows. | long form to fill up, many bard questions to ask, and I greatly dreaded 
“ Leave the windows alone. Whatdo you want to stifle me for? There ; | to irritate or pain the patient, but somehow we got to the ena of the in- | 


you may be off.” Bat thisdid oot suit Tom at all. The wretch had the | terrogatory. Then I felt the pulse, looked at the tongue, tried aasculta- | 
impudence to ask if “ the case had gone off well,” and to make obscure 























eyee, with their candour and beauty. The colonel’s asthma remained 
much the same. It shook and tore him. His sallow face grew crimson. 
Ram Gungloo had to administer continual restorativee. There! the re- 
port was finished, and I sigaed my name with a flourish. Next, the ex- 
hausted patient was gaspiog like a great new-caught fish among his pil- 
lows, and I Ram Gungloo was holding up his head, and Miss Croucher was 
back among us, petting and soothing her old father into his normal con- 
dition of patient soffering. ‘ We shall be able to sign the papers and 
to receive the price of the annuity on Monday,” said Titters, trying to 
mix up the characters of business-man and dandy, failing in both. But 
Miss Croucher was very kind to us both. It may have been faacy, but I 
thought she rathar gave me the preference. Our eyes met now and then, 
and she withdrew hers with a sweet confusion that overpowered me with 
blissful hopes. She would not hear of our going away directly ; we 
must stop to launch with them. “Lunch, Rum Gungloo!” Tke well- 
traiued Oriental opened the folding-doore, and behold, a table covered 
with quite an imposing array of good things, erystal, silver, china, flowera, 
wine coolers. “By George!” Titters afterwards remarked, “ if that is 
their usual style of living, they must be tremendous swells.” The colo- 
nel’s chair was wheeled to the table by the faithful Hindu. We both 
started forward to offer an arm to Miss Croucher; she coyly accepted 
mine. I have seldom been happier than during that repast. I have no 
idea what I ate or drank. Bat our fair hostess spoke to me repeatedly, 
though with a certain embarrassment. and even to meet her timid glance 
wasrapture. I did not say much. Titters talked very mach, and in my 
opinion, very flippantly and stupidly. The colonel spoke out twice: 
“ Eveline, my love, this wine is cot what it might be!” “ Ram Gung- 
loo, you rascal, pans lao !”” 

So her name was Eveline! a sweet, delicnte name that I was glad to 
treasure up. Even happiness must end, so presently we had to take. 
leave. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Titters! thank you e0 much.—JDr. Butterford, I shail 
never forget your kindness.—And could you really fiuish the business- 
matters on Monday, Mr. Titters, for 1 am so anxious to get dear papa 
down to Brighton on Wednesday at latest’ The sea agrees best with 
his asthma. Pray come and see us, if you visit Brighton. I look on.you 
both as friends, indeed, and so docs papa, and I should be sorry if you 
forgot us. Good-bye.” 

We went out. Ram Gungloo salaamed us down the steps. Titters and 
I stared at one another. “ You are off to Curzon Street?” “ And you 
to Portman Square?’ Then we both laughed, and shook hands. “ No 
jealously, old fellow ; if you are really smitten "—— 

“Pooh, pooh! Nothing of the sort: I thought you were. I’m going 
to my governor’s at Stamford Hill. By the by, here’s your fee, with the 
best regards of the Ichthyosaarus, and [ hope it’s not the last you'll 
get trom our shop.” And so it was,in a ceat envelope, a crisp, new 
five-pound note, that crackled between my fiogers as I unfolded it, and 
which filled my miod with no unworthy rapture. I was like a general 
who had won his first battle. I wrote exultingly that very night to my 
grandmother at Cheltenham. Isaw myself in fancy a baronet, and body- 
surgeon to the Majesty of England ; and Bladebones and Cupper, after 
fingering and examining the prize, pronounced me the luckiest dog in 
the profession, and a credit to Gay’s. I heard from Titters that on Mon- 
day the colonel’s annuity bad been granted on the favourable terms pro- 
posed. Papers had been signed, money paid, and the family were to 
leave town on the Wednesday. How often T had passed the hotel, by 
pure ident, I am asb d to say ; but I never bad the fortune to meet 
the fair Eveline. I did not eee so much as the tip of Ram Gungloo’s 
moustache. Oa the following Saturday, an imperative longing for sea- 
air, and the magnuiticence of ocean scenery, took me dowa to Brighton. 
I walked up and down the esplanade a long, long time, watching the 
squadrons of equestrians canter by, under command of the riding-mas- 
ters ; but at last sie came, driving a beautiful pair of ponies, in the neat- 
est baeket-phaeton ever turned out by Croydon, with the colonel by her 
side ; nor the colonel alone, for the back seat was occupied by a mous- 
tached puppy of military aspect, who was bending forward and saying 
something that made her laugh with unwonted hilarity. Bat her father, 
the colenel—how was be changed! Wrappers and furs were gone; 
gone, too, were spectacles, decrepitude, and bodily feebleness. A hale, 
powerful old man was before my astonished eyes, dressed in sporting 
style, and removing a cigar from between his lips, to give 
utterance to a laugh that told of lungs as tough as leather. Here 
was a miracle. The iuvalid, the dying man of a week ago, was 
metamorphozed with a vengeance. Eveline’s eye fell on me; I took off 
my hat; she started, whipped her ponies, and as she bowed and drove 
oa, a wicked light sparkled in her dancing eyes, and she uttered a peal 
of crael, mocking laughter, silvery in sound, but distressing to my ear. 
The carriage whirled on. I stood, stuuned ; I felt an arm drawn through 
mine ; it was that of Chirper, an acquaintance who knows everyboly. 

“ How are you, Butterford? Brighton air, my boy? What are you 
staring at? Ob, the ponies; nice steppers; cheap at a hundred. 
Croucher will sell, if ask bim.” 

“ Do you know him?” I asked, balf mechanically. 

Chirper said yes he did. “ Horrid old rip, you know. Turf mao— 
sporting chicken ; well known as St. Paul’s. Won a aatfull on the Der- 
by. Once in the Company’s army. Lieutenant : calls himself colonel. 
It was captain when I joined the Guards.” 

“ And Eveline, Eveline?” cried I wildly. 

“ Aha! Eveline! So you knowber,do you? Sly dog!” said Chirper 
of the Life Guarde. 

“There has been some deception,” said I; “but surely his daugh- 
ter’ —— 

“ Daughter !”"—how Chirper laughed—* why, man, she’s his new wife, 
his third. We call bim Old Bluebeard. She was Eveline M’Glowrie, 
that all tbe world has waltzed and flirted with these seven years at Ba- 
den, Brighton, Leamington, everywhere. She's as sharp as a needle. 
Old Croucher won a deal of money at Epsom, and she made him buy an 
annuity, for fear be’d lose it at play. He’s as sound as a bell—good for 
twenty years—and she bumbugged an assurance company—the Ichthy— 
something into believing him a dying man.” 

“ What!” cried I. 

“ Yes,” said the Chirper; ‘fact, I assure you. Dined with them at 
Lord Bivalve’s yesterday. Eveline made us all cry with laughing ; such 
fun describing the scenes, the sham illness, and that. She took olf the 
secretary to the life, and as for the spoony young doctor—— What's 
the matter!’ 

“ Nothing,” answered I, with a gulp ; “ but Ram Gungloo, the Indian 
servant’’—— 

“ You have heard the story, then?” said Chirper. “ They hired him: 
a Bengalee Mussculchee out of place. Picked bim up about Bishopsgate 
Without, at ten bob a day. A regular sell. Mrs. C.’s idea that. Hang 
it, Butterford, how pale you look. Too mach London gaiety, eb, old 
chap *”’ 

T tore myself away. I went to London by the first train : I tore down 
to Cheltenham, to bury my sorrows in my grandmother's sympathisiog 
bosom. While there, I got the following letter : 

“ Sir—The directors of Ichthyosaurus Company desire me to inform 
you that your application for the situation of medical adviser to the 
company has been duly laid betore the board. The directors cannot, 
however, shut their eyes to the fact that your recent report respecting 
Colonel Croucher’s health has led the company into making concessions 
in every sense injurious. The directors can only acquit you of par- 
tiality or complicity in the above nefarioas transaction by laying tbe 
blame, which unquestionably attaches to you, on your want of experi- 
ence and professional knowledge. Under these eircumstance, I can but 
return your testimonals, &c., and beg to remain your most obedient, 
hamble servant, PuantaGenet TITrTess. 

“ P. S.—Old boy, 1’m very sorry, butcouldn’t help it. There's been 
a dreadful explosion on board-day, and the directors declared you re- 
epousible, What could Ido? Yours ever, P. F.” 

My first fee was dearly earned. 

i cmnineeniess cco 


MONT ST. MICHEL. 


One drawback to the interest with which you visit many celebrated 
spots is the diffitulty of identifying them when they are small, or of tak- 
ing them in at a glance when they are extensive. “ Tradition,” says the 
guide-book, “ assigns the exploits of —— to this locality.” There is the 
hitch. Whereaboute did the gulf openintheforam! Here is the foram, 
but where was the cleft? Did the patriotic Roman who rode into it, 
look east or west, when he put spars to his horse forthe leap? Descend 
into the Mamertine prison ; tradition says that St. Paul was confined 
there. He wasa prisoner sumewhere in Rome, and—that is all—tradi- 
tion does the rest. It hasa ragged edge, bas tradition. It has led to 
mistakes in everything. It has perverted histories and religions without 
end ; it has lured and hoodwinked the keenest antiquaries. But it is so 





| tion, and so forth. Perbaps the hand that held the stethoscope was not | probable, so attractive, however uncertain, that it saves as mach trou- 


allusions to a “ handsel for good-luck.” It afterwards came ont that | very steady, nor the ear that listened as free from nervousness as ought | ble as it gives. Since the majority of mankind prefer a respectable 





Tom, who wasan aspiring genius, bad a notion that, by immemorial cus- | to have beea the case, but before me always beamed the pleading dark ! tradition, received without pains, to a fact w' needs to be esta- 
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blished by labour, learning, and patience, we need not wonder at tradi- 
tions generally carrying the day. “The cleft was here,” says the cice- 
rone, drawing a line on the ground with bis etick. Give me a fearless, 
uncompromising, positive cicerone. But a conscientious guide, who 
scratches his head, and thinks! what can be more provoking? 

I fell into this train of thought this morning, while I sat upon the ram- 
part of Avranches, and looked down upon the singular rock of St. Michel, 
standing up as clear as a ship out of a sea of quicksand—standiog up 
there more than 500 feet high, looking round upon the coasts of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, as much as to say: “ Ah, you havea history no 
doubt, bat your accounts are all ina muddle. I am like the dot of ani 
above an obliterated line. There is no mistake about me; I have pre- 
served my pedigree distinct ; I am where I have always been, though I 
may not be what I was.” 

he rock of St. Michel, famous in the border history of England and 
France is a many pointed granite pile, about three thousand feet in cir- 
cumference, and five hundred and eighty feet high, rising abruptly in 
an immense expanse of sea and flat sand in the bay of Avranches—like 
a solitary cruet stand in the middle of a large round dining-room table. 
There it is. No tradition ever helped to identify ite position. How ir- 
regularly fortune bas scattered her marks over the world! Here is one 
district which no book of history can pass without allusion ; there is 
another which no historian has ever troubled himself to refer to. This 
tain is a calendar of events ; that has offered itself to the notice of 

a thousand generations, unmarked, disregarded. 

Perbaps there never was a epot round which, considering its littleness 
and seclusion, more local history bas gathered than round this Mont St. 
Michel. Like the small point of an electrical machine, about which the 
etream of magic fluid buzzes, while the rest, though charged, is still, eo 
this granite peak drew the streams of war and peace from a wide circle 
for two long thousand years—as a sanctuary avd centre of the Druids ; 
as a temple of Jupiter, and Roman military station ; as a convent, to- 
wards which long lines of pilgrims converged from far; as a fortress 
which never was taken—never, till the Revolation whirlwind spun over 
Brittany, and!turned St. Michel, for the first time, inside out. What vis- 
ions of the past came floating up as I sat and dreamed on the rampart 
of Avrancbes, on that still eammer day! The etraight dusty road to- 
wards Granville lay like a white ribbon across the green country. Pea- 
sante cut the wheat and barley in the little fields beneath; a parcel of 
small children in sabots were playing in the shade, at the catholic game 
of dirt-pies, in French ; one or two sails notched the horizon far beyond 
the bay in which St. Michel’s rock bad stood for ages past compu'e. The 
very shape and character of the coast had changed. The rock was once 
surrounded by wood—people have dug up the trunks of the trees— 
though modern history has known it only as the rock amid the quick- 
sands. Its position makes it, or rather made it, impregnable; for a 
Whitworth gun woald now sit up on the shore of the mainland, and pitch 
eolid ehot into it, like a butt. It is neither on the land nor in the water ; 
twice a day the tide surrounds it. Boats, of old, could approach it onl 
at certain times. They could not blockade it; but coming near enoug 
to be injured, would be obliged to retire at once, or be left more defence- 
less than geese on a common. Armies on foot would be equally at a 
loss ; there was no regular besieging of St. Michel; whoever took it, 
must do so by assault, at low-water. Some people say that there is no- 
thing like the inspiration of necessity ; but for the troops to know that 
the work must be done in six kours at the most, if done at all—that the 
limit was laid down, not by the bravado of a commander, but by the 
laws of the imperial tide—that after a certain hour the water would 
surge swiltly up (the tide advances rapidly over these flais,) and then 
wash the survivors away, unless they had forced an entrance through 
those unbreached granite walls; in any case, drowning the wounded: 
all this must have operated as a great contingent difficulty to the be- 





here before they were transferred to Cayenne ; and now criminals weave 
| aud work drearily within the once sumptuous abbey-walls, and eat their 
| stinted rations in the charch. The Mont St. Michel is a penal prison ; 
and whoever wants to see the prisoners, and the inns and outs of their 
long famous place, must get a written order from the sous-préfecture, 
gritty with sand, “ pour visiter les objets les plus curieux.” 
| Thus bave I let my pen wander on, as the distant sight of St. Michel 
| Suggests the changing ecenes which have passed within it. Meanwhile, 
the sky, just now so bright, has become clouded, and a drop or two of 
| rain has fallen pat upon my paper. We must goin. Bah! I have for- 
| gotten the ambrelia. We will get this same order from the sous préfec- 
| tare, and if the day be fine to-morrow, enter the place itself. But I don’t 
much fancy it. Nearness often dispels the charm of reflection ; and the 
positive pipe-clayed form of a gendarme, however polite, will be eure to 
occupy all the epace which, to my eye, has this last hour been so plea- 
—, filled by successive generations of the inhabitants of Mont St. 
ichel. 

I thought so. I have just come back from the place—it is full of con- 
victs and red trousers, sullen work and sharp military supervision. 
called on the sous-pré‘et, who, in a white linen coat, with his clerks, had 
his office in a bald first floor. He most politely filled up a ae: form, 
and then, puffiog out hie lips in the true magisterial way, held the wet 
order over a bowl of sand, poured a large wooden epoonfal over it, like 
gravy, and bowed me out. We got a chaise with one brown horse, and a 
driver in blue; the whole turn out mended intricately with cord and 
string, down to the coachman’s pipe. Why are carriages never washed 
in France? Our driver tried to make up for his horse’s want of energy 
by his own ; but though, on closing one’s eyes, the pace sounded frantic, 
actual observation gave something between five and six miles an hour. 
We descended to the coast by some zigzags, and then a straight highwey, 
aod after skirting it for some time, found ourselves getting gradually 
into a world of white sand. The road was sand, the fields little else. At 
some remote time, the sea bad burst in upon this whole district, and smo- 
thered it. Soon we left nearly all the trees bebiad us, and continued 
jolting along close by the side of the bay. 

All the while, the Mont St. Michel seemed nearly as far off as it did 
from Avranches, for we were obliged to make a great detour before reach- 
| ing that part of the sands which can be traversed by wheels. At last, we 
| came to an open space where the road disappeared on the beach ; St. 
| Michel rose before us, about a mile off, across what appeared to be water 
| quite as much as land. The tide was out, but here and there were little 
| pools, brushed into emall waves by a fresh breeze from the sea. There 

wae no track, except from two or three vebicles which had croseed to the 
rock that day ; following these, we left the bump and rattle of the road, 
and steered straight acroes the great wet waste towards the mount. 

There is a causeway for foot-passengers, of rough stones, for no one 
could walk across the sands without getiing wetted ankle-deep. 

After we had creaked some distence, a bare-legged old man came 
splashing hastily towarde us, as if he were bringing some bad news about 
the tide ; but he was 7 & guide, though we did not want him in the 
least ; however, he did his best to earn a franc. 

We drove up to the town-gate from the sea, like Neptane ; and after a 
short lunch, ascended the steep narrow street of the town, which lies be- 
neath the old abbey-walls. The a seemed a very cheerful, cleanly 
set ; indeed, they could hardly be otherwise than the latter, as they live 
in sand and water, and necessarily scrub their feet whenever they take a 
walk. I could not help thinking that some of them must bems gritty 
within as without, for we passed one or two farm-yards on the main 
shore, where the corn was being thrashed on the bare sandy ground, by 
a@ number of men and women, who surrounded it ia a circle, as if they 
were playing * Bull in the Park.” 








siegers, and saccour to the besieged. The flag of St. Michel was never 
taken. When Henry V. fought the batile of Agincourt, and Brittany 
lay at his feet, the fortress of St. Michel held so successfully out, that 


when the English brought big cannon to cripple the place, the French | bidden to offer any gratuity to the warder, who would 
took them, and there they may be seen to this day—canuon which threw | shew us round the prison. 
balls of granite a foot in diameter. Beside the sudden alternatives of | soon did, with a bunch of large keys. 


sea and land, fatal to the prolonged operations of an army or a fleet, St. 
Michel is defended during the short intervals of tide by the quicksands 
which surround the rock. It is difficult to say at sight which sands are 
dead and which are quick, but the latter have a profundity of appetite 
horrible to reflect upon. Some time ago, a few curions persons, wishing 
to know how deep the quicksands really were, threw upon them a great 
stone with a hundred feet of cord attached to it. The stone was soon 


| order. 


When we had threaded the little town of St. Michel, which contains 
400 inbabitants, we reached the old gate of the abbey, and gave in our 
A woman who was knitting in the deep shadow of the gateway, 

jast inside, then led us to read a notice by which we were expressly for- 
pope J come to 

We sat down on a bench till he arrived, as he 


Then we went over the prison. Ajl these old prisons, or buildiogs 
made into them, seem, to my eye, alike, There is a penal atmosphere 
about them which swallows up lesser distinctions ; there are the same 
heavy doors, huge locks, monotonous walls, and felon uniforms. We 
were taken through a wilderness of crypte and passages, ending in seve- 
ral places with oublieties, now boarded over, and black as night. At 
times, through stoue port-holes, we caught glimpses of the sea of sand in 


gone, and the cord began to follow. In twenty-four hours, the last ineh | which the rock stood ; and the wind whistled through the place like a 


of this long tail had disappeared. Wheiher the stone be sinking still,| ship. Oe other souod alone was heard, like the 


oofs of a troop of 


tradition does not say, but the descent of one hundred feet is an “ esta- | horee walking down a paved street. I inquired, and it proved to be the 


bliehed fact.” 
No wonder the place was never taken, with such a character around it. 
Ot course I am indebted to Marray—I read rg yh therawpart. I 
had also another book with a long account of St. Michel—I read that, 
I don’t affect contempt for information at second hand—I read transla- 


ceaseless clicking of the prisoners’ looms. Most of them work at these. 


| The large hall of the abbey is filled with them, wearily weaving out 


their term of imprisonment. Down below, in the town, you can hear 
the incessant clatter. The nave of the church is used as a diniog-room 
for the convicts, and was full of wooden benches and pannikins. 


tions. The best book in the world is a translation. So don’t} Ona small terrace, commanding a wide sea and land view, was a 
suppote I wish to cover the fact of my haviog got a help out string of prisoners walking silently round and round, headed by a yel- 
of Murray, though I dish it up in my own foolish way. Still I may | low old man, with his chin hanging on his breast. “These,” said the 
gay that when a child I was a constant devourer of Froissart. I love his | warder, “ are the sick”—and sick they looked, circling there. Though 
pictures, quaintly out of perspective, with great cannon-balle going out | the sun was bright and the breeze fresh, one could almost have thought 
of the cannons’ mouths like footballs, and horses smothered with trep-| the sight of the green country and the open sea added to their misery. 
pings, intricate crossbows, warriors in wondeifal boots, aud trumpets |“ Are most of the pri-oners here sentenced for long periods?” I asked. 
with flags to them ; so I flatter myself I beve an under-curr nt of undis- | “ Many for life,” replied the warder, looking at the crawling circle as if 


tinguishable original information about Normandy and Brittany. 
Well, then, a great slice of the land of Froissart lay beneath me—lies 
beneath me, I should say, for I am writing out of doors. Let me first go 


=~ were a box of caterpillers. 
e went to the top of the church, and then descended the different 
strata cf the building to the town. Having bunted up our driver, we 





back a while. One of that curious rugged cone of rock was the centre | were launched again into the sand sea, and steered for the shore. We 


of Druidical influence in these parts. hen naked painted sailors crept 
from point to point in wicker-boats covered with hide, they used to go 
to that rock, before they eet foot in their slippery creaking craft, for 


magic arrows, which, when discharged by youths who had never known 


the passion of love, were supposed capable of laying storms. My autho- 
rity does not say what bhappeoed whes these were shot against the 
threatening ekies in vain ; probably, the youths were taken to tack for 
having deceived the crew ; but when the recipe was saccessful, when the 
clouds cleared off, or the wind fell after the myetic archery, the youths, 
on their return, presented themselves at St. Michel’s roek, and the 
Druidical priestesses rewarded them by their love—testifying the extent 
of their affection by the number of golden shells they fastened to their 
garments. The barometrical changes must have been watched with 
gveat, if not scientific, interest, by these amorous dameels, since the 
changeable mercury supplied them with relays of gallan's. Where can 
I ficd an authentic account of theee Druids? They were learned, in- 
fluential, but who taught them? 

Now the scene changes. Straight Roman roads have streaked the face 
of Gaul. Regiments, with their bright armour, bigh floating plumes, 
and epears with broad glancing beads a foot and a half in length, bave 
marched and countermarched throughout the conquered land, glittering 
among the trees as the road dips into the valley, now showing like a 
long brazen serpent as the colamn tops the hill. There is a temple of 
Jupiter on Mont St. Michel. Bronzed, hook-nosed Romans sacrifice and 
consult, Legionaries discuss among themselves the pros and cons of a 
British invasion, lounging in the shade of the mount. 

The scene shifts again. Building, busy monks have colonised the rock. 
Day after day goes on the chip and blow of mason’s chisel and hammer 
—craner, long since rotted, hoist the graven stones; the convent walls 
creep up, the mount is crowned with a Christian church ; masses are 
sung, and beils are rang. The convent grows famous. Sunburned pil- 
grims thread the roads of France towarde St Michel, thanking God when 
they see at last the view beneath my eyes ; sitting down to rest may be 
on some such place as this, and then, staff in hand, once more setting 
their sandalled dusty feet upon the road. The monks are rich and war- 
like. In their council-chamber there, I see them sit in high debate ; 
William of Normandy proposes an invasion of Eogland. How many 
ships sball they fit out to help him? They equip six. After a while, a 
courier comes with tidings of the battle of Hastings ; and the brethren 
gladly talk to one another of it, not without gratefal mention of the 
piety of their Norman soldiery before the fight. Then they have their 
projects in England too. There is a mount in Cornwall placed some- 
what like their own ; they establish a dependency there, a second St. 
Michel Mount, as seen to this day. 

Ages go by: the strong austerity of old times bas passed away—the 
monks are sensual and fat. Here, in their stronghold, however, they 
emile at reformation, so long as they can keep superiors in good-bumour. 
Here they linger on, rebuked at times, but undisturbed, until a sharper 

ower than the German monk’s awakes the land. The Revolution has 

The brethren—first incredulous, then terrified, impoteat—hear 
reports which grow loader and nearer. The bonnet rouge crosses the sands 
of Avranches, and confusion fille St. Miche). Three huodred aged te 
were confined to the dungeons for the remainder of their lives; the con- 
vent was suppressed, and the place became a jail. Politicians who sur- 
vived the doctrines of the Revolution, without recanting them, were sent 





met many of the inhabitants coming back from fishing—stardy, bare- 
legged Tritons —s were, splashing alone. One old man, with bis trou- 
cers rolled up to his knees, made a military salate in passing, and cried: 
“ Vive ’Empereur!” “He is a fool,” said our driver, cracking his 
| whip; by which I understood him to mean, not the emperor, but his an- 
seasonabie admirer. 
The drive to Avranches took three bours—-twice as long as it need. 
Oar poor old brown horse, though, bad a lift coming back—at least so 
he seemed to view it—but it consisted merely in the privilege of putting 
bis nose against the hind boot of another returning carriage. He began 
| to trot directly be found this chance; and when the other vehicle 
| parted company, it carried away, on the outside of its ramble, a dusty 
| impression of his bead. 
| Allthe Druids, Roman soldiers and priests, middle-age monks and 
| men-at-arms, bad faded away during our visit ; warders aod felons had 
| complete possession ; and it'was not till I had gone back to my old 
place on the ramparts, that I could revive the scenes which I had asso- 
| ciated wih my first long look at Mont St. Michel, and bring back the 
| long train of its historicale tenants. 


— 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S PLUME. 
A Review. 


We really half-suepect that Dr. Bell is a very wicked gentleman, It is 
| all very well for him to inform us that he bas a new reading for the Prince 
| of Wales's Motto ; but what if under the guise of his humour and his 
learning he entertained a desire to plange us into a war witb France! 
and, consequently, with all the other governments in Earope that would 
pot espouse our eide of the quarrel! Dr. Bell affirms that not only is the 
Prince’s device te be set to rizhts, but that the Prince’s rights are to be 
asserted also. The motto is good old English. The righte are 
Fiemieh. The Prince is the defrauded heir of a very fair slice of French 
Flanders, and we fear that Dr. Bell, in bis Mephistophelian wisdom and 
craft, would be glad to see “ H.R.H.” go either to law or to war about 
it. 

First, bowever, with respect to the motto which now belongs to a royal 
— of fame, whom the doctor describes as ‘our hoble heir apparent,” 





al mpliments on his “compliant disposition,” to show that the au- 
thor is quite in the eecret of things at the palace ;—Dr. Bell deems, that 
as the young Prince promises to add “ a grace and dignity to the prince- 
ly plames of the principality” (mark the alliteration), “with which 
they have hitherto rarely been invested,” it is desirable to free plumes 
and motto from misapprehension and obscurity which have draggled 
the feathers and kept a Henry Bertram from a Franco-Flemish Ellan- 
owan. 
“ Whatever qualifications to the author may have as interpreter of lan- 
guages and the law of inheritance, we are compelled to eay that, if we 
may judge from this book, he ha: but scanty respect for his own, if Eag- 
lish be his owa, tongue. It is seldom that we have seea a text so care- 
leasly delivered to a patient public. He says of the motto, that, “ like 
the shake cf Lord Burleigh’s wiz, it carries with it most prodiguous mean- 
ing.” He dresses the Elizabethan peer in a cataract peruke, and claps 
a “ prodiguous” to it, by way of cae, which adds to the anachronism of 
the dressing. Of the Flemish dialect of Queen Philippa’s time, he re- 











marks that it “ bad a ver 


fluctuating orfography ;” 
German syllable, y & orlography ;’ be tays of a certain 


that “ it requiries only a bard breathing” to do so and 
803 and be has such a regard for Dr. Latham, that he is a to “ pay”’ 
to his philological inquiries a “ great difference.” Avon, Dr. Bell, on 
his own authority, clabs three p’s together in “apppears,” of which libe- 
rality we will not say much in censure, as the Dostor nine lines lower 
down, bonestly acknowledges that he has, perhaps, “ been more diffuse 
than the occasion required ;” then, with all the heartiness of Mre. Mala- 
prop, after discussing one subject, Le touches upon another as incidental 
to it. commencing with the words, “and it may be here accidentally 
noted ”’! and, finally, with as much indignation as before of heartiness of 
the lady in question, be records how Queen Philippa and her husband 
Were on a certain occasion “ foised of their portion of some of the finest 
provices in the Netherlands.” All this is not more risible than censur- 
able, though mere carelessness be the cause of all. Bat Dr. Bell, who 
steps into the professorial chair to teach the royal bencher, of yesterday, 
not only the bearings of law, but the interpretation of language, is not 
only chargeable with slips acd inadvertencies : some of his sentences are 
English only in as far as they consist of English words ; but they are not 
English by right of grammar. We have as mach “ difference,” perhaps, 
for Dr. Bell as he may have for Dr. Latham, but we cannot construe 
some of his paragraphe. We stumble now and then on a very singular 
pronoun which is pressed into the duty of representing a brace of ante- 
cedeat nouns ; and there is a “should bave been,” at page 40, to which 
Dr. Bell seems to give a future signification, but if he intended the 
words to have a past signification, he is on the more painfal horn 
of the dilemma still, since he estates that “this episode in the 
life of our most valiant English monarch is so little ignored by Hume, 
and is eo little regarded by our chroniclers, though of considerable 
weight upon the foreign politics and general bearing of his reign, that 
some notice of it should have been given.” Isit not a curious reason to ad- 
vance that because a thing is ignored, it should have been noticed? Dr. 
Bell means to say that as historians and chroniclers have been igoorant 
of the incident, be will, therefore, explain, or relate it,—wbich he pro- 
ceeds to do; but why so punch the head of Priscian, previously ? 

Having thus pointed out the carelessness of style, aggravated by the 
errors of the press, which the author has not cared to correct, there only 
remainog to be said that the Doctor’s treatment of hietory is as censur- 
able as his disregard for the proprieties of grammatical construction. At 
page 37, he gravely states, whea speaking of the Battle of Crecy, that 
the Black Prince who fought so nobly on tbat well-won field was “ then 
only about nineteen years old.” Young Edward was born in 1330, and 
Crecy was fought in 1346, when that really “ marvellous boy” was only 
about sixteen, and not nineteen, years old. : 

With these remarks, which bave been forced upon us by the slovenli- 
ness of the author’s workmanship, we come to the history of the feathers 
and of the motto. In narrating these, Dr. Bell does not go fully into 
the subject. Randall Holmes, the antiquary, claims an old British ori- 
gin for the feathers, as the creet or badge of some sovereign Prince of 
Wales. Not many years since, at a meeting of some Welsh Archmolo- 
gical Society, the locality of which has — our memory, the Rev. 
H. Longueville Jones read a paper on the subject of the armorial bear- 
ing of the “ Prince” of Wales. The reverend gentleman stated on that 
occasion, that the arms of Roderick Mawr, previous to the division of 
Wales into priocipalities, were thus blazoned :—Argent, three lions = 
sant reguardant, with their tails passing between their legs and curling 
over their backs,—and taking altogether what heralds might assume to 
be a feathery form. At the Court of Eagland the ostrich feather seems 
to have been employed as a symbol of greatness, or as the highest mark 
of graceful adoroment, —“ before it was ever heard of in connexion 
with our heirs-apparent. The triple feather and the motto, however, 
first appear together with the Black Prince, and only subsequently to 
- episode of the brave, blind, old King of Bohemia, Count of Luxem- 

arg. 

There is, indeed, a record stating that the motto is really as old as 
the birth of the first Prince of Wales among English heirs, Edward of 
Caernarvon. Prince Packler Muskau, a great mystifier, we allow, as- 
serts that be heard, on the spot, of a tradition which declared that Ed- 
ward the First, on presenting his newly-boro son to the Welsh chieftains 
as their future Prince, exclaimed, in Welsh, “ Eich Dyn,” “ behold your 
Man,”’ or simply “ your Man.”’ Whether avy traveller besides this Ger- 
man Farst ever heard of the like traditions, we cannot say. We our- 
selves went in search of it withia sight of that very Eagie Tower where- 
in the little Prince was not born, but we failed to discover any trail 
whatever of so pleasant aod probable a myth. There is one other claim- 
ant for the originality of the motto as Welsh, a contribator to Sylvanus 
Urban of the last century, who, after cutting away at one end, filing at 
the other, eqn | up the centre, and altogether changing both the 
blaie and the handle, avers that the words may then be made to mean 
“Triamphant in death.” He bas, however, the candoar to add that no- 
body else in Wales would be able #o to comprehend them. 

The question, both as to motto and plume, was satisfactorily settled, 
to most men’s minds, by the discovery of a contemporary manuscript 
by Jobn de Arden, in which that worthy medical gentleman capeutly 
says that the Prince assumed the badge after conquering at Crecy the 
Bohemian King, who had borne it. There are some defects in this testi- 
mony undoubtedly ; but they would be lees difficult to reconcile with 
John de Arden’s assertion than many of the statements made to support 
the theory of Dr. Bell. 

Sir Harris Nicolas shows that the Black Prince attached more im- 
portance to his motto of “ Houmout”’ than to that of “Ich Dien,’ “ in- 
asmuch as he dues not mention the latter in bis will, while he directed 
the former to be placed over cach of the escutoheons on bis tomb, as well 
on those containing the ostrich feathers as those containing his arms.” 
Dr. Bell “ agrees with Sir N. Harris Nicolas and Mr. Planché, that the 
motto is Flemish ;” and then, by a process which we cannot comprehend 
as supporting the views with which he professes to agree, he adde, “ by 
dividing ‘Hoamout’ into two words, the entire rendering, ‘Hou mout 
ich dien’ is almost vernacular, and plain English, ‘How must I serve?’”’ 
Almost ! that is, neither the plain English which be wishes to prove it, 
nor the Flemish, which be unites with Nicolas and Rouge Dragon in de- 
claring it to be! Moreover, if “ Houmout” is to be divided to serve the 
Doctor’s purpore of construing it, How might, or How must, what significa- 
tion is there left in it as a motto to be placed alone on the tomb by order 
of the princely warrior there sleeping ? 

Dr. Bell is strongly in favour of must rather than might, and is strangel 
preposeessed in favour of the letters st, remarking,—* In fact, few words 





occur with « in any language, in which a careful examination will not 
find some relative superiority of idea or expression in the same category 
of thught.” All this only shows the playful fancifulaess of Dr. Bell’s 
nature. A stapendous tower gazed at by a stalwart man may represent 

















that quality of idea to which the author refers; but a stanted column 
sat upon by a stampy man, or a sfudy full of stooping, starved efudents, 
hardly bears out the Doctor’s theory. He might as well say that because 
v i begin vice, villain, and other words of evil signification, they represent 
an evil quality ; but » i are the first letters virtue as well as of vice; and 
though s¢ commence strength and strenuous, we see no superiority of idea 
in them when they figure in stapidity, iu statterer, in staggerer, or a hun- 
dred other words with similar frontispieces. 

Bat let us return to the motto and feathers, Dr. Bell alludes to two 
Flemish mottoes, “Ich vrude mich’’ and “ Mein Biddeneye,’’ embrol- 
dered separately on two corsets given by Edward the Firat to his Queen 
Philippa, We bad thought that the First Edward bad ee , firet, 
Eleanor of Castile, and, eecond, Margaret of France; but clever fellows 
are 80 knocking history to pieces that the Doctor may be right after all. 
For the sake of some conservative ideas on this matter, let us, however, 
aseame that it was Edward the Third who presented the pair of corsets 
to his wife, Qaeen Philippa,—readers may then accept, if they are so 
minded, the Doctor’s remark, that the two mottoes furm one sentence, 
the signification of which is, “I greatly rejoice at my marriage.” In- 
clined or not to accept this reading, we are certainly not pre to 
agree to the Doctor’s conclusion, or suggestion, that Queen Philippa had 
Do another motto, cut in two for another couple of garments, perhaps ; 
that sach motto was the sequence to the above; that the whole then 
read, “I greatly rejoice in my marriage: what service may I render (for 
it) ;”’ and tbat the Black Prioce took the latter portion (the Hou mout 
ich dien) out of regard for so excellent a mother! 

From thie fancy let us contemplate tbe feathers, touching which Dr. 
Bell has something to say rather more to the point. He tells us that 
they form the rebus of Philippa’s hereditary title, Countess of Ostrevant, 
a district so named from its forming the eastern boundary of the Frankish 
kingdom of Neustria. In the fourteenth century, died a certain Count 
William, sine prole, but leaving two sistera, Margaret and Philippa co- 
heiresses. Dr. Bell sha!l explain their position, and be responsible like- 
wise for the confasion of personages io the following extract :— 


“ Willism the Second died in 1345, without issue, and the County then 
feli with bis sister Margaret to the share of the Euperor Louis of Bava- 
ria, not however without considerable negociations and opposition from 











our Edward the Third, in the right of another sister, our oft- 
mentioned noble minded queen Philippa, and of Margraf William of 
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Jiilich, equally entitled by bis marriage with @ third a - 
It seems the Ewp:ror Louis considered that the four provinces, 
Holland, Zealand, Heonegau, and Friesland, by William the Fourth’s 
death without male issue, bad become vacant, and as imperial 





Io a subsequent portion of his life Tarser was in Rome, and there exbi- 
bited pictures which (no disgrace, I must say) won him no credit. At 
the time he was in the ‘ Eternal City,’ an Eoglich tradesman wae living 
there, who made a great to do, and sold English mustard ; and when bis 


serve eky effects. The landlady, seeing a little, thick-set, shabby man, 
asked him for ‘reference.’ Turver replied, angrily, ‘My good woman, 
I'll buy the hoaze outright.’ Then the landlady wanted to draw up an 
agreement. Turner again parried this by showing a roll of bank-notes, 


fiefs escheated to the empire: with them, by a very bare colouring of | namesake came and exposed bis wares, the Romans, who are a peculiar | acd offering to pay in advance. There wae still a difficalty—the land- 


inve i ife, which can sarely be deemed nothing | class of jokers, proclaimed that one sold mustard aad the other painted 
aie eR, = he cone her second son, Wil-| it. Some intelligent Romans, with whom I talked, wondered that the 


liam, uoder a title unknown to the Empire, as Verbeider of this new ac- 
quisition, the actual Governor. * * Whatever though the meaning, 
it is certain that by that imperial juggle Queen Philippa aod, in sl 
right, Edward the Third, her busband, were foised of their portion of 
some of the tiaest provinces of the Netherlands,” 

After showing how Ostrevant became the prey of anscrapulous in- 
vaders, and was finally absorbed into the powerful French Empire, the 
Doctor, whose wickedness or hoaxing spirit here betrays itself, adds :— 

“ This résumé shows clearly the right of Queen Philippa to the title 
and territory of the County of Ostrevant, and how wrongfully dispos- | 
sessed ; but if the legal maxim, nullum tempus nec regi nec ecclesie, may be | 
considered bicding, ao inchoate rigbt, may still be beld as vesting io the | 
Crown of England, aod in the person of his Royal Highnees the present | 
Prince of Walvs; the ostrich plumes are an evident claim to the title 
and land, upon the proof I shall now ad luce, of undeniable connexion of 
symbol and oame, With that retaiued, there ie good title still. 

Was ever such artful tewptation thrown ia the way of a young Prince | 
of Wales, since Bea Jonson strove ia maj etic rhymes to fire the young | 
Henry to the attempt of regaining the lost inheritance in France! What 
the Monifeur may have to say to Dr. Bell’s challenge, is too awful to 
contemplate. 3 

Of the first two syllables of Ostrevant, the Doctor holds the ostrich 
(without baving found it) to be tbe legitimate symbol— | 

“ Vant still remaias to ideatify with feather the fan of our forefathers, | 


which different ia form and material from thoze now ia use by our better | 
flaives, will here give every necessary conformity, and what renders the | 
resemblance easier, was that ostrich feathers were most generally taken 
for the fans of the noble dames of the Court of Edward the Third.” 

We fancy wé are coming to a conclusion in which strong proof is 
bound up ; but no, that is all, “The three feathers may have typified 
the threefold name of bants’’ or vants, Ostrevant, Brabaut and Teister- | 
brant. May / aod if they did, what would be proved thereby? Is it on 
this poor matter this terrible Doctor is to fan us ints a war with France? 
And so we come to the end of this droll book, ia which the author makes 
confusion worse confounded, fails to establish any assertion, and closes 
with an expression of his conviction that his new reading of the Prince’s 
motto will be rejected, though it might suit, he thinks, the Volunteer 
Rifles. “* How must I serve ?? wou'd be an appropriate devise and a | 
constant stimulus to action.” Well, to as it sounds neither cheerful nor 
encouraging. But the whole thing is a joke, and of the heaviest with 
which unoffendiog virtue was ever afflicted. Alluding to Nicolas and | 
Planché, the author frankly says :—“ My readiog is indeed for their in- 
terpretatioas a curious instance of Horace’s apothegm, 

Tarturiunt montes nascetar ridiculus mus.” 
Why, 80 it is, Doctor ; but, “ an thou lov’st us, Hal,” never be tempted 
to this sort of gamesomences again. Be at home with “Shakspeare’s 
Pack and bie Folkslore,” but no more of this, We only hope the Guards 
have not been called out, or the borse-marines eummoued to invade 
Oatrevant, in order to support the alleged claim thereto (laid for him by 











Dr. Bell), of “ Albert Edward of the Compliant Disposition.” its contegte. I have now forgotten the kind of furniture, but I well re- 





THORNBURY’S LIFE OF TURNER. 
Concluded from last week's “ Albion.” 


From this point we must, of necessity, be briefer in comment—since, 
after the publication of the “ Liber Studiorum,” the artist was secure in 
his own supremacy—in bis own world—a royal lion, for whom no show- 
man was needed. Mr. Thorobury thinks otherwise ; and following io 
the wake of Mr. Raskio, conceives that there was, till “Modern Paint- 
ers” appeared, no due appreciation of Turner’s rare merits. The fol- 
lowing, as told with respect to the * Ulysses’’ picture, is, in every point 
of fact, worth offering :— 

“ There can be, of course, no doubt that Turner selected this subject 
from the ninth book of the *‘ Odyssey.’ Yet, with bis usual secretive 
sort of fun, he loved to mystify busybodies and dilettantes about it. 
His friend, the Rev. Mr. Judkins, who is neither a basybody nor a dilet- 
tante, but a friend of Constable’s, and a very clever landscape artist, 
was one day dining with Turner at a large party. A lady eitting next 
to the clerical artist, with the curiosity traditionally supposed to be pe- 
culiar to her sex, was full of the glories of the ‘ Polyphemus,’ the won- 
der of the last Exhibition. It was one perpetual whisper. ‘ Wine? No, 
thank you: but ob, Mr. Judkins, do yoa—what do you thiok of Mr. Tar- 
ner’s great picture? And—a very little, if you please. Don’t you now 
think it is a eweet picture?’ &o. Turner, glum aod shy, opposite, is 


| as though they had been cleaned but once, and that must have been when 


English could be eo devoid of taste as to admire and tolerate such extra- 
vagaot productions.’ ”’ 

In rectification, then, of those who advertised themselves by patron- 
izing one who needed no patronage, the irregalar, yet always successful, 
career of Turner as an artist is shown in this book.—To attempt analysis 
of the works which resulted from the Hercaleaa labours of his long life 
would be superfluous here. They have beea be-written enough. If they 
have had praise beyond their merit, their defects have been so dragged 
into light by irrational ecstacy and panegyric, that opinion is already 
rectifying itsel’.” For a glimpse iato the magician’s cave, where many 
of bis miracles and sorceries were concocted, we must be indebted to a 
guide :— 

“ Taroer painted in Queen Anne Street in what be called his drawing- 
room, in which there was a good north light. Here be would be sur- 
rounded by water-colour drawings ino all states of progress. ” P 
The sordid and unhappy-looking room in Queen Anne Street was ra- 
markable for a dusty and dirty buffet, bought at some second-hand Jew 
broxer’s. In this Tarner kept the immemorial sherry bottle with the 
broken cork that served him for a decanter, and which no joking of 
iriends could get bim to change. This was the identical bottle and but- 
fet of which the old story was curreaot at the clabs. A friend came to 
see Turner, and was treated with a glass of sherry from the old bottle 
and the old buffet—one glass, About the same time next year the ertist 
came again, had another glass, and praised the wine. ‘It ought to be 
good,’ said Tarner, ‘ it’s the same bottle you tasted before.’ * * Aod 
here (cont'nues Mr. Thornbury,] I may as wellintroduce a vivid picture 
of the house in general, communicated to me by Dr. Shaw, a relation 
of Turner’s on the mother’s side. My informant went to claim selation- | 
sbip with the great man, a mode of introduction that Turner regarded 
with peculiar abhorrence. His other relations, no doubt, bad ignored him 
when in poverty, and now that he waa rich, they buzzed round bis door, 
like fleeb-flies round a carcase. The narrator was not ome of these. 
Dr, Shaw says :—‘ I once had an interview with the great artist, and once 
only, with a view to claim the relationship. A time wasdely appointed 
for an interview. Accordingly I went to bis residence in Queen Anne 
Surcet, when I was ushered into a dark room, where the mantelpiece was 
80 covered with dust that I had great difficulty in ascertaining whether it 
wae wood or marble, in the testing of which a large finger-mark remained 
as an evidence of careles? and bad management in housekeeping. The 
door outside was as shabby asif it Lad formed part of a ruin ; a circular 
space surrounding the knocker showed the original grain of the wood, 
all the paint having disappeared for many years past. This circular 
space was a remarkable feature of the door, being near white, and this 
vividly contrasted with the dingy accamulated paint and dirt which was 
visible on every other part of the door. The iron chain communicating 

with the kitchen bell outside was as thoroughly rusted as if it had lain 
twenty years in a desert, without shelter from the oxidizing influences of 
rain and dew. It could not have been painted for twenty years at least, 
perhaps not for forty. As I had to wait some tea minutes at least before 
Mr. Turner made bis appearance, I had leisure to examine the room and 
member The dark, dirty, murky-looking windows. They appeared to me 
they firet came from tbe hands of the glazier. 

‘The room appeared to be less under the influence of the beautiful light 
of heaven than any other apartment I ever remember to have seen. It 
was a comparative dungeon with two dark-lanterns for windows. In the 
midst of various cogitations which necessarily occupied my mind while 
alone in this dirty dungeon, of a sudden the great artist made his appear- 
ance, I bowed, not too obsequiously nor too low, putting a question to 
bim immediately after the salutation as follows :—“ May ask if you are 
the Mr. Turner who visited at Shelford Manor, in the county of Notting- 
ham, in your youth ?”—* I am,”” be answered in a tone and manner full 
of dignity, evidently evincing feeliogs of an untoward nature. He was 
clearly paving the way for a magnificent outburst of passion. The 
chunder-storm was gathering. Toappeare him I became somewhat bland 
in manner, I tried to throw oil upon the troubled waters. Assuming a 
manner which perhaps might be denominated one of a more wioning 
kind, I said, ‘ May I take the liberty of asking you whether your mother’s 
name was Marshall?” He replied in a tone of voice, accompanied with 
the look of a fury, clearly showing that the flash of lightning had ap- 
peared to waro me that the storm was about to break. After this I began 
to feel uneasy. I felt half-inclined to say something monstrously uncivil 
to him for bis bearish manners. I wanted, however, for him to begin the 
attack, which soon followed. He drew bimself suddenly into the most 
dignified attitude I ever beheld even from a clever actor or infuriated 





watching all this. He sees where the lady’s eyes fall after she addresses 
her whispers to Mr, Judkine, His little beads of eyes roll and twinkle 
with fan and slyness, Across the table be growls:—‘I kaow what you 
two are talking about, Judkins—about my pictare.’ Mr. Judkins saave- 
ly waves bis glass and acknowledges that it was. The lady amiled on 
the great man. ‘Aad I bet you don’t know where I took the subject 
from; come now bet you doa’t.” Jadkias blaadly replied,— Ob! 
from the old poet, of course, Tarner ; from the * Odyssey!” of course.’ 
—‘ No, granted Turcer, bursting into a chuckle ; ** Odyssey!’ not a 
bit of it. [took it from Tom Dibdia. Don’t you kuow the lines:— 

He ate his mutton, drank his wine, 

And then he poked his eye out.” 

As regards thissame “ Polyphemus’’ picture, we find something less 
explicable than Turner's reference to “* Dibdia’’ :— 

* It bas sometimes struck me that Turner, who did occasionally steal, 
derived bis idea of * Polyphemus’ from Michael Angelo’s grand Titanic 
tketch of ‘ Morning.’ ” 

Can this refer to the unfinished statues of “ Day” and “ Night” in the 
Medici Chapel at Florence’? Ifso, where bad Turner seen them? He 
does not seem to have travelled in Italy uatil 1828, and then wrote home 
to the brother Academicians of the country which bad neglected him, 
“as under.” The following letters, though scant of grammar, are 
among the best epecimens of his correspondeuce collected iu this work :— 

“ My dear Chantrey,—I inteaded long before this (but you will say, 
fudge) to have written ; but even now, very little information have | 
to give you io matters of Art, for I have confined myself to the painting 
department at Corso ; aud having fiuished one, am about the second, and 
getting on with Lord E.'s, which I began the very firet touch at Rome ; 
bat as the folk here talked that I would show them not, | finished a 
small three feet four to stop their gabbling ; so now to business. Sculp- 
ture, of course, first, for it carries away all the patronage, so it is said in 
Rome ; but all seem to share in the good will of the patrons of the day. 
Gotw’s Stadio is fail. Wyatt aod Reonie, Ewing, Buxton, all employed. 
Gibson bas two groups in hand, ‘ Venus and Cupid ; and ‘The Rape 
of Hylas,’ three figures, very forward, though I doabt much if it will be 
in time (taking the long voyage into the ecale) for the Exhibition, 
though it is for England. Its style is something like ‘ The Psyche,’ 
being two standing figures of nymphs leaning, enamoured, over the 
youthfal Hylae, with his pitcher. The Venus is a setting figure, with 
the Capid io atieadance ; and if it bad wings like a dove, to flee away 
and be at rest, the rest would not be the worse for the change. Thor- 
waldsten is closely engaged on the late Pope’s (Pias VII.) monament. 
Portraits of the superior animal, man, is to be found in ail. In some 
the inferior—viz., greyhounds and poodles, cate and monkeys, kc.” * * 

* Rome, Oct, 13th, 1828. 

* Dear Jones,—Two months nearly in getting to this Terra Pictura, 
and at work ; bat the length of time is my own faalt. I must see the 
South of France, which almost knocked me up, the heat was eo intense, 
particularly at Niemes and Avignon ; aod until I got a plunge into the 


eea at Marseilles, I felt so weak that nothing but the change of scene | ascertained this, the two got home as they best could, and Mre. Danby 


kept me onwards to my distant point. Genoa, and all the sea-coast from 
Nice to Spezzia is remarkably rugged and fine ; so is Massa. Tell that 
fat fellow, Chantrey, that I did think of bim, then (but not the first or the 
last time) of the thousands be had made cut of those marble craigs 
which only afforded me a sour bottle of wine and a sketch ; bat he de- 
serves every thing which is good, thoagh he did give me a fit of thespleen 
at Carrara.” 

To this, we add a comment from Mr. Rippiagille,—placarded, almost 
as often as bis name appeare, by Mr. Thorabary, as “malicious.” The 
lines marked by us in italics hardly justify sach an epithet ; — 

“Mr. Rippingille, when he was at Rome, inquired about Turner ; he 
says: ‘ No other country 


home, and in this we see the clue to Turner’s great success and popular- 
ity. Ido not find that in foreign covatries Tarner was at all esteemed. 





8 to have felt his kind of merit as it was felt ag | health, went to Chelsea in search of lodging», and found at last a little 


duke. His manner was full of majesty, accompanied with a diabolical 
look. He said, “ I consider, Sir, that you bave taken a most uawar- 
rantable liberty with me by the mancer in which you have obtruded 
yourself upon me.”’ I immediately apologized ; to which he replied (by 
| one of the most dignified and elegaut bows I ever remember to have 
| seen from duke, lord, dancing-master or doctor), “ I accept the apology.” 
| After bumbling myself, I then felt that it was my turn, in justice to my- 
self, to confront the great artist in a very bold and independent manner, 
| accompanied with resentment! “I beg leave, Sir, to state to you,” I 
| said (wt the same time assuming all the dignity of manoer at my com- 
| mand), then marehiog to within a yard of bim, and eyeing him as a war- 
| rior would look at the man he was about to bayonet, I addressed him as 
follows, “I am independent, Sir, both ia spirit and in pocket, and be 
| assur: d that my whole and sole object in calling upon you was to connect 

myself with the distinguished name of Turner.”’ The smile that he gave 
me at this moment I can only compare to the rays of the sun suddenly 
breaking through dark and stormy clouds. He said, “I hope, Sir, when- 
ever you come to town, that you will give me the favour of a visit; I 
ehal) always be glad to see you.” He then preceded me to the door, 
which he opened, politely bowing. I frequently went to lounge away 
half an hour in bie gailery, without ever obtruding myself upon him ; I 
bad also the privilege of taking any other person. This was our first and 
last interview.’ urner almost eatirely rebuilt his house in Queen 
Anne Street, and took great care tocut down the architect’s bill. He 
himself designed the doorway ; but neither doorway nor buildiag bas any 
merit or originality.” 

As age drew on, the old paiuter abeeoted himself more and more from 
the diemal home thus described. He was kaowa to shelter himself else- 
where, but confided the address to no one. Mr. Thornbury eball con- 
tinue the narrative of hie being discovered at Chelsea :— 





than any of hie other friends could, and that was his old housekeeper in 


—his taithful old servant for so macy long years of rain and sunshine. 
She was deeply troubled at Tarner’s mysterious disappearance ; she knew 
be must be ill, bat yet knew not how to fiad him amid the labyrinths of 
Loadon. At last, one day, as she was brushing an old coat of Turaer’s, 
in turning out a pocket she found and 


lady wanted her new lodger’s name. ‘In case, sir, any gentleman 
should call, you know.’—‘ Name, name,’ the legend goes on to report 
Turner as growling— what is your name t’—‘ My name is Mre. Booth.’— 
* Then, I’m Mr. Booth ;’ and by that name Tarner went. But, unforta- 
nately for the story, Turuer did not carry aboat rolls of bank-notes which 
he could floarish. All that was found in bis pockets after hie death was 
a solitary black balf-crown—black from long seclusion in a grimy uavi- 
sited pocket. Ino the streets of Chelsea, and along the shore of the 
Thames, Turner was kaowa to the street-boys, as‘ Puggy Booth,’ and by 
the small tradesmen he was desiznated ‘ Admiral Booth ;’ for the story 
ran tbat be was ao old admiral in reduced circumstances. I am told 
that wp to the period of bis very last illness Turoer would often rise at 
daybreak, leave bis bed, with some blanket or dressing-gown carelessly 
hrown over bim, and go up on the railed-in roof to see the sua rise and 
to obs rve the colour flow, flashing back iato the pale morning sky. To 
me, there is ia this tenacity of the dying man to his old love something 
very touching, something very sublime.” 

In regard to the “sablimity’’ of such a partiog from life, we are again 
at issue with Mr. Thorabury. The poetical thing, to follow bis strange 
reasoning, would have been if the magnificent miserly poet-painter had 
“ gathered himeelf” iato an obscure garret in Ma:den Lane, there to die, 
where bis artiat’s life had begun by reproducing the lion of Mr. Tomkin- 
son’s salver, 

Throughout the book its wri'er bas availed himeelt largely of Mr. Ras- 
kin’s criticisms, At the ead Turner’s iatricately confused will is set 
forth at fall ;—the real inteations of which it is bard to gather beyond 
the fact that self-glorification by its maker, in the form of charity, was 
the uppermost thing in his mind.—The Biography is closed by a care- 
fully drawn-out catalogue of the pictures, prints, and drawiogs executed 
by this man of indefatigable energy and royal pictorial genius. The at- 
tempt, we must repeat, at raising him to the heroic stature in any other 
character is a failare ; in the course of which a skilled and picturesque 
writer and an honest lover of Art has loet bimeelf. His style bas suffered 
from the effort to argae that which fact bas put beyond the power of 
argument, and from a desire to be enthusiastic up to the mark required 
by idclatere. 

ee 


FLEMISH AND GERMAN BEER. 


The beers of Belgiam and Germany, in general, may be divided into 
two classes—the brown, and the white, or yellow.—The brown differs 
from the other in taste, but not in effects. The colour may be said to be 
chiefly owing to a more advanced carbonization of the extractive sub- 
stances. It must be prepared from the best strong hops, in the propor- 
tion of 550 to 642 grammes to the hectolitve of beer. This will do for 
that manufactured from wioter barley. Summer barley requires but 
about 420 grammes. 

I am sorry to iaform your readers that, growl as they may about the 
adulteration of Euglish ale, their Teutonic neighbours across the German 
sea sigh over the depravity of humanity in asimiliar manner. They 
also have to mourn over the fact that they cannot get a glass of 

beer. It is doctored for them. In a foreiga work upon beers I learn that 
the following substances form parts of this wholesome beverage :—ace- 
tate of lead, acetate of copper, chalk, lime, potash, maguesia, sea-water, 
tartaric acid, chicory, lichens, gentian, pavot, coque du levans, &c. 
Several of these are well-recognized poisons. Substitutes for hops, ot a0 
good to man, are abundantly known. 

No little trickery is employed to manufacture an article in demand, 
but not according to the orthodox manner. Thas, with our brown beer 
of Belgium one brewer, Berhardt, gives the following story :—“ I em- 
ploy,” says he,“ ia the manufacture of my brown beer the following 
substances, which give it the colour and the taste of the ordinary brown 
beer. I evaporate in a well-tinned cauldron a part of the liquid, even to 
the consistence of a syrup. I keep it in motion on the fire continuall 
until the syrup becomes a burnt and deep-coloured sugar ; with that ad- 
dition alone I am already ia a condition to make my brown beer equal 
to the best of the sort. But as all brown beers have a slightly astriogent 
taste, I give it to the ordinary brown beer by the addition of the bark 
of oak or mahogany.” 

This is the contession of a harmless sort of trick, compared with others 
not told so ingenuously. 

The white beer is prepared from pale malt. The yeast for strong beer 
is from 92 to 95 grammes a hectolitre ; but for the blanche only 61 are 
pecessary, though a little warm beer is added. Gelatine, above all that 
obtained by bydrochloric acid, bas an effect to clarify the beers. 

There is a great variety of beers. Wheat beer is made from wheat and 
the fecala of potatoes in equal proportione. Rye beer is made of rye 
aod potatoes. Barley and oat beer require potatoes also. Rice beer is 
made from gavina, of rice one-half, fecula of potatoes one-fourth, and 
wheat the other foarth. Potatoe beer has wheat and maize ia it. The 
sugar beer ot beetroot coutains 300 parts of weight, of sugar of beet, 25 
of rye, and 25 of oats. Sagar beer is of 50 parts of rough sugar, 25 of 
cate, and 25 of wheat. Lentil beer coataias wheat. French-beao beer 
baa, aleo, some wheat. Other substances, as millet, &., are converted 
iato beer. 

The difference of the growth of hops is the great cause of variety in 
the Belgian beers. The yellow secretion may be 7 per cent. in one 
neighbourbood, and 18 in another. The foreiga matter, so called, rans 
from 1} to 16 per cent. The higher the per-ceutage of the foreiga mat 
ter in the hops, so much the more injurious to health. Some Frevch 
chemists contended tbat there are hops of so poisonous a kind that Go- 
vernment should iaterfere for their rejection ; as the beers made of them 
not ouly grow edur speedily, but are affected with the poisonous quality. 
The yellow juice of hops contains eighteen substances ; among hese are 
carboaic acid, potash, eszential oil, water, ammonia, gum, silex, salphur, 
iron, phosphorus, lime. 

The mait of Belgium and Germany is more crieped then that of France. 
—The double beer will keep six or eight mouths, when the little beer 
lasts but six weeks. The latter requires less yeast. One of the most ea- 
teemed beers of Belgium is the Faro. Barley and wheat are mixed for 
it in the proportion of 38 hectolitres to 22 ; there is also added the ball of 
wheat 4 sacks, and bops 92 kilogrammes, to prodace 100 hectolitres of 
beer. The Faro or yellow beer is casked at 12° C. without ferment, be- 
ing at higher temperature than others, The ball of wheat is called kaf 
in Flemisb, and gives to the beers that insensible fermentation, a bou- 
quet, and a style that altogether distinguish them. The Faro is the 
Bruseels’ beer io particular, and ie higher in price than othere.—Lam- 
bick, especially that made at Hal, is thought the strongest of the Bel- 
giam beers, Both it aod Faro are made in the same manner and from 


“ There was one who mourned and wondered at Turner’s absence more | *2¢ Same vat. The proportions for the Lambick are as follows 84 


hectolitres of wheat weighing 80 kilogrammes ; 13 hectolitres of malt, 


Queen Anne Street, Mrs. Ellea Danby—the guardian of his murky house weighing 80 kilogrammes ; 50 of good hope from d’Alost; these pro- 


duce 34} hectolitres of Lambick. 

That which distinguishes some one of the German beers from the Bel- 
gium, especially in the case of Bavaria, isthe mode of preparation. Thus, 
a well-pitebed cask is used, prepared in a careful way with aromatic 


pounced on a letter directed to pitch trom the Tyrol mountains. The liquor is put in fermention 
him, and written by a friend who lived at Chelsea. There, then, abe felt} ** ® ~~ low temperature ia the coclest places. Cavities are 
sure he must be ; it was for her to sally forth and discover him. ‘ This | ™94® hw’ ith — in a or the sides of hills, or houses 
poor old lady, with another as infirm and old as herself resolved at last |¢ built with solid masonry. Bven doable doors are provided, with 


chimoeys that may be opened or closed at pleasure. Still further to 











to set out on a voyage of discovery. How they hed there “ dep 
knoweth not,” but they did reach the cottage by the river-side, aud fiad- 
iog that the adjoining cottage sold ginger beer, the two old dames craf- 
tily treated themselves to a bottle of the same, got into a diplomatic 
gossip with the eeller of ginger-beer, and by dint of the outlay of two- 
peace and a little pumping, were quite satiafied that the lady and the 
old geatleman who lived next door must be the great painter and hie 
landlady ; bat what must bave grieved them much was that the gentle 
man had been very unwell, and little out for the last two months. Having 


contrived to apprise a relative and one of the executors, Mr. Harpur, of 
her discovery. Mr. Harpur lost no time ia fiadiog out the Chelsea cot- 
tage—ouly in time to find Turner fast sinking. Oa the following day he 
breathed his last.’ ”’ 

A man so exquisitely tender, as we are invited to believe Tarner was, 
might have had some consideration for the fears of his * faithful old ser. 
vant.” We will go on, however, in bis biographer’s words, for a mo 
ment :— 

“ Many legends were afterwards told of Turner’s reasons for thus hid- 
iog bimself at Chelsea, like a ranaway bankrupt. The most generally 
believed story is the following. Turser, requiring change of air for his 


increase the aroma of the beer, additions are made of aloes, cassia, ca- 
momile, coculus indicus, Florence Iris, &c., administrated according to 
secret methods, To finish ale, the beer is clarified ; for the taste is not 
at all in favour of the thick, maddy looking, frothy beer so mach ad- 
mired in Loadoo. The clarification is performed with gelatine, as 
calves’-feet jelly. 

The winter beer, so called, is made in October, November, March, and 
April. It requiries less malt and hops for the quantity than the sum- 
mer beer ; bat it mast be drunk early. The sammer beer is made ia the 
coldest months, and lasts the longest. 

Auacrgon was never more enthusiastic in his praise of flowing wine, 
nor Barns of whisky, than the Teutonic poets of the matchless glory of 
beer. The favourite songs of Belgium are those in praise of beer. How- 
ever much the German family may differ on questions of politics and re- 
ligion, on this theme they are one. There are, In fact, two bonds of 
anion in the great Germanic Confederation, ia spite of all petty jealous- 
ies—the pipe and the glass. The politician, the philosopher, the divine, 
the mechanic, the prince and the beggar, there meet on one common 
platform ; with beer and tobagco they are brethren. The universality 
of the admiration for these two excitants astonishes the traveller. Ao 
anti-smoking association has even less chance of success than a teetotal 


one. 
The attachment to tobacco is com: ively new, bat it is a most un- 

















cottage, very cheap, not far from the present Cremorne pier. The cottage 
looked on the river, and bad a railed io roof, from whence be could ob- 


qualified one. Such a reaim of e ia a most unsatisfactory one ja 
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which to travel. I could never realize the pleasure of semi-suffocation 
in a room or railway carriage. No man can approach you without a 
strong odour. An eckvowledgment is readily given that it is an injari- 
ous habit ; but it is added, “I like it, and everybody smokes.” Several 
Belgians told me that they had been brought to death’s door by the pipe. 
Medical authorities make attestation, puffing away all the while, that the 
majority of cases of consumption among the German race of young men 
ariee from immoderate smoking. 

Bat for all this, the tobacco is still in the ascendant. Faces are paled, 
teeth are decayed, eyes are blinded, limbs are shaken, the nerves are un- 
strung, the stomach is injured, the lungs are destroyed ; but the habit is 
followed as strongly as ever.—And why is this? Simply for the two 
reasons that heavy beer-drinkiog prevails among them ;—-they like it, 
and it is the fashion. Wheo men meet together, they must smoke to- 
gether, the must driok together. How the Belgian ladies can live in 
such an atmosphere of smoke, and calmy submit to such a taint of the 
sweet breath of heaven, is a perfect marvel. In England politeness dic- 
tates consent from a lady present in a carriage before the pipe is ignited ; 
the more polisbed foreigner would laugh at such squesmish refinement. 
His pleasure is paramount.—The same may be said for the poor lady’s 
endurance of the everlasting glass of beer, the accompaniment of the 
ever-smoking furnace. It cannot be agreeable to her gentleness of nature 
and delicacy of sentiment, to bave such frequent jingling of beer-glasses 
in her ear, with the blear-eyed gaze and fetid breath of her continually 
beer-drinking companion. She is rosy, while he is eallow. She is bright 
and cheerful, while he is muddy and dull. 

Bat faebion is an awkward thing to fight with, as dear Punch has found 
in his unsuccessful, though valorous, contest with crinoline. In spite of 
the folly of the affair, the Chinese dame will pinch her feet; the 
Papuan will file bis teeth, and the Belgtan will smoke his pipe and driok 

beer. 

Louvain has been for hundreds of years an established brewery. Al- 
though competitors for the honour of supplying the thirsty have ap- 
peared in every town and village of Belgium, Louvain atill exports some 
quarter of a million of casks of beer every year.—Two beers are made 
there—the white and the Peeterman. The white is prepared from 
barley, wheat, oate, and buckwheat ; of which only the barley is malted. 
It is drunk four or five days after fermentation, and lasts two or three 
weeks in summer and four or five ia winter, alter which it turns acid. 
If put into small pitchers about a week after fermentation, it becomes a 
fresh effervescing draught. It wasa beer of this sparkling champagne 
cbaracter that the German bietorians tell us Luther so admired when it 
was presented to bim after bis meeting tie Diet at Worms. When I 
declined a dranght abroad, I have been more than once rallied on m. 
want of respect to the memory of the Protestant champion, and bave been 
told again of hie praises of the Eisenach beer, which he drank at the 


Brown Bear of Worms. The Roman Catholics of Belgium admire this | 


teste of the Reformer, at least, and quote with approbation the good old 
times.—The Peeterman of Louvain is particularly admired. It requires 
more bops than the white beer, is boiled more, and its fermentation lasts 
longer. It undergoes a second boiling for four or five hours wiih old 
hops, and a certain gelatinous matter : when calves’ feet are not ready 
at band, the dried skins of sea-fishare employed. The fermentation lasts 
four’days in summer, and five in winter. The must is then of a rich 
brown, with fine aromatic flavour. Honey is often put in the mixtare. 
Peeterman contains much extract, and is more agreeable in taste than 
many Belgian beers. It is druok after three or four weeks in summer, 
ard six or eight in winter. 

The Diest is mach used in Brassele. Of a thousand parts by weight 
in it, wheat bas 400, malt 440, and oate 160. It is a strong beer. From 
a thousand kilogrammes of mixture 27 bectolitres are produced. A 
second beer is made there of inferior sirength. About 60 hectolitres 
come from 480 kilogrammes of wheat, 920 of malt, aud 240 of oats. 
Diest is a town about twenty miles north-east of Louvain. The brown 
beer of Malines is made from oats, wheat, and barley, ia the respective 
proportions of one, two, and four. The double brown beer is of a very 
deep colour. Malioes is an important place between Antwerp and Brus- 
sels. Lierre beer is made at a town eight miles from Antwerp. There is 
a sort called cavesse, which is manufactured from barley, wheat, and oats, 
in the proportion of six, one, andtwo. It is of a very pale colour, and 
was formerly exported in large quantities. It is boiled three bours for white 
cavesse, aud six hours for the yellow cavesse. It must be drunk within 
tbree or four days in summer, and eight or ten in winter. The Lidge 
beer has a large sale. The young beer is from barley, rye, wheat and 
oats. The beer of the season is made from the same materials ; but from 
an equal mixture 45 bectolitres of it are produced to 70 of the young 
beer. A wine of a miserable description, but exceedingly heady, is 
manufactured near Litye. The juice, however, is principally employed 
in the preparation of verjuice. This beer is not light and sparkling as 
the Brandenburg beers, called the champagne of the north. Liége is a 
drunken town, less from beer than gin.—Ino the forest of Ardennes, #0 
immortalized by the gevius of Shakespeare, it is not beer, but peequé, 
which is the drink : that is something between gin and whisky. 

The Namur breweries were exempted from the payment of excise by 
Duke Albert, because of bis delight at the exhibition of a combat on stilts 
which he wiinessed in the market-place there. He knew no better way 
of pleasing the townspeople than thus lowering the price of their favour- 
ite beverage. 

—sss 


PUNCH IN TUSCANY. 

Under the above heading, a late number of the London Review contains 
along article descriptive of the system of political caricaturing, now 
revived and flourishing in Italy—tbe Italians baving always been no‘ed 
for a tendency to this species of retaliation upon oppressive or unpopu- 
lar rulere. The article concludes thus : 


More recently the Lampicne bas been flying at a still higher quarry ; 
and the great popularity which has welcomed the mordent attacks, in 
the three or four latest numbers, on the Emperor Napoleon, is an unmis- 
takable proof of the very remarkable change which has taken place in 
Italy, within the last two or three months, in the tone of public feeling 
with regard to their great patron, friend, and ally. 

One of these is entitled * The European Tailor at the Tuileries.” The 
Emperor is standing by, superintending, while a shopman (Thouvene!) is 
measuring Rategzi for a suit of clothes. There are livery coats hanging 
on the walls, labelled “Cavour,” “ Villamarina,’’ “ Arese,”’ “ Negra.’’ 
On tbe floor are several large packing-cases. One of these is labelled 
“ Costumes for court and for lackeys. To the members of the Ministry at 
the Hague.” On another is seen a similar inscription, the address bein 
to the Ministry at Turio. Bat on the corner of this box is written, 
“Sent back by Bettino Ricasoli!’’ Ratazzi says, * What the devil are 
you doiog? With the measure you are taking, I shall not be able to 
Taise my arm!” “Gigi (the Emperor).—The coats sent out from this 
establishment are intended to allow of emall movements only ; and it is 
my system to fit the men to the livery, and not the livery to the men.” 
* Ratezzi—But bow then shall I ever be able to dust a buat of Piv 
Nono, which there is at home, aud which stands iu a rather bigh place. 
It is as likely as not that I should tear the coat.” “Gigi.—If you do 
tear it I will make you pay dearly for it.” 


tT 
| war with Austria really and truly trom love for Italy and her liberty, 
| bas been most effectually dissipated. Much is often talked of national 
| gratitude, but it is very rarely that the sentiment can be found really 
existing. For many months after the beginning of the war it really did 
| exiet in great etreugih io Italy towards France. Never, perhaps, not- 
withstanding the undeniable importance of the benefits which resulted 
to Italy from the action of France, was such a sentiment less deserved or 
more entirely unreasonable. The error was one creditable to the hearts, 
at all events, of the impulsive and generous people, which insisted on 
looking only at the advantage received, and leaving out of its conside- 
ration the motives and objects of the benefactor ; but it was impossible 
that it should survive the series of severe “ disillusions,”’ which bave 
followed each other in such quick succession. And the mistake has been 
very effectually set right. 

The caricatures which we have been examining are one of the indices, 
trifling, but unmistakable, of the growth of this temper. Aad the pre- 
occupation of the pubic mind with this and kindred subjects is so strong, 
that the Lampione and the other prints of the same class rarely quit poli- 
tical for merely social subjects. But we cannot refraio from giving our 
readers one taste of the quality of the jeocial satire of our friend “ The 
Street Lamp,” for the rake of the admirable neatness of the epigram 
which his print illustrates. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to premise that a “cross” of some form 
or otber is the emblem of all the different orders of knighthood, with which 
the continental Governments somewhat profusely decorate those whom 
they wish to gratify ; and that the distribution of these coveted badges 
is, as a matter of course, a cause of much sneering to tiiose who have 
tbem not. Well! the cut in question represents merely a thief on the 
cross on one side, and une of the “decorated,’’ with a very large cross 
on his breast, on the other. The jest is in the legend, which rune 
thus :— 





“ In tempi men’ leggiadri, e piu feroci, 
S’appendevano i ladri in sulle croci. 
In tempi men’ feroci e pia leggiadri, 
| S’appeadono le croci in petto ai ladri.” 
| Which may be freely Eoglished as follows :— 


| “ In the rude old times, when the world was green, 
Thieves hung upon crosses were frequently seen, 

But in these days less savage, and far better bred, 

The crosses are hung on the thieves instead.” 


If this last joke be new to the Lampione it is stale enough in Western Eu- 








| views that we expressed through the medium of these columns, when tra- 
| velling two years ago in Italy. 
—— 


IN MEMORIAM; LORD HERBERT. 


| Lord Herbert appears to have been, while he lived, a happy man— 
| happy io his lofty position, io his ample fortune, in his genial nature, in 
| his euccess as o public man, and in the number of friends who loved him 
| during life, and lament him now that he is no more. There must have 
been something more than ordinarily fasciaating and impressive about 
one of whom all speak well, and whose virtues in every quarter are the 
| subject of eulogy. A month or two back we drew atteation to a meet- 


| ing which had been called in the city of Salisbury, to devise some | 


| method of perpetuating the memory of the late Sidney Herbert, which 
| was attended by a number of distinguished men, and the morning papers 
| of yesterday contain a report of another meeting for a similar purpose 
| held at Willis’s-rooms, at which there was a perfect galaxy of rank and 
| talent. The principal speakers were the Duke of Cambridgey Lord Pal- 
merston, General Peel, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Bishop of 

Oxford, and the Dake of Newcastle—the ver: 
branches of the Legislature. Lord Herbert’s character was very bappily 
summed up by the Premier in the course of a few linea, and, as they con- 
| tain the history of his success on the political stage, we may as well gve 
| them :—“ He possessed,” said he, “ that eloquence which persuades and 





impartial miod. He had the power to wield—though he forebore to do 
t in any manner to wound unnecessarily the feelings of others—be had 





the power to wield the keenest sarcasm required for the purposes of de- | 
bate, but the arrows of his wit, though keen and suarply pointed, never | 


| were tinged with gall.” There were other compliments about his high 


lineage and the meekness with which be bore bis honours, but the few | 
uoted went to the beart of the audience because of their | 


| words we have 
truth, and elicited marked enthusi Mr. Gladstone’s sketch was 
more elaborate, 2 /a Macaulay, and the Bishop of Oxford’s more grave ; 
but to Lord Palmerston, old as be is, must in this labour of love be 
awarded the palm of success.—Zuropean Times, Nov. 30. 





The meeting held yesterday at Willis’s Rooms to consider a memorial 
to perpetuate the memory and virtues of Lord Herbert was a remarkable 
demonstration, The lamented statesman’s colleagues were represented 
| by Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, Earl Granville, Earl de Grey and Ri- 
| pon ; bis intimate friend= by the Dake of Newcastle, the Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer, and the Bisbop of Oxford; his political opponents by 
| General Peel, Earl Carnarvon, Earl Cardigan; and the army by Sir 
| Jobn Burgoyne and others of the most distinguished commanders of the 
| day. Some merchants and bankers of the city were aleo present. The 





| frank and genial natare of the Dake of Cambridge found expression in a | 


| graceful tribute to the self-devotion of the departed Minister. The Prime 
| Minister was received with loud aud long continued cheering, which con- 
| veyed not only the acknowledgments of ihe meeting, for his attendance 
at so anxious a moment, bat also something of the confidence that is uni- 
| versally felt that the honour of Eogland is safe in his bands. Lord Pal- 
merston looks well, but suffered frum & teasing cough which frequently 
interropted his earliersentencer. Earl Russell was also present, but was 
compelled by important public business connected with his department 
| to leave the meeting shortly after it had assembled. 
The addresses of the distinguished speakere did full justice to the ac- 
complished nobleman, the ready and graceful orator, and the liberal and 
benevolent philanthropist, who was ever desirous to promote schemes of 
| social and general good. He bad in Lady Herbert a zealous co-operator 
| in bis schemes for the emigration of distressed needlewomen, &c. nor 

ought the public to forget her honourable and unceasing exertions on 
bebalf of the sick avd wounded Crimean heroes. Few men bave been 

loved by their friends with more enthusiasm than Lord Herbert. The 
| Bishop of Oxford spoke of him with feeling and eloquence. But the 
| speech of the day was Mr. Gladstone’s, which moved many ot his audi- 
| euce to tears as he spoke of the virtues, the modesty, the self-denial, the 


rope. We are struck however with the confirmation herein contained, of 


shells from the South Seas, in many cases, is worth 
land, which perhaps an Eoglish sailor obtained in exchange for an axe 
which cost 2s, 6d. The English sailors thought the natives very simple 
to give away so many valuable curiosities for such common things. We 
canoot doubt that the natives had exactly the same opinion of the Eng- 
lish sailors ; they thought them great simpletons to give away such 
valuable things as axes, beads, &c., for euch common things as a few 
shells. Each party, however, exchanged what was common and cheap 
ion bis own country, for what was scarce and valuable. The axes were 
infinitely more valuable in Feejee than the shells, the shells were man 
times more valuable in London than the axes. Thus, an English sailor, 
by giving away perhaps 2s, 64., gained in exchange what was worth ten 
guineas and the differeage was his profit. And thus both parties gained 
by the commerce. The shells were worth many axes in London, the 
axes were worth many shells in Feejee ; and this is the genuine spirit of 
commerce. This simple transaction is a type of all commerce. The 
value of the shells in London arises from the desire of the people in 
London to possess them, and their scarcity ; the value of the axe in 
Feejee arises from the great desire of the Feejeans to possess it/and the 
scarcity of axes there. The coloured beads were just as valuable to the 
poor untutored savages, as diamonds to civilized Europeans. The com- 
merce of all nations is exactly similar in principle to that between the 
sailors and the savages. It all consists in exchanging things which are 
comparatively cheap and common in two countries for what are dear 
and scarce in them ae ena and of course both parties must gain by 
the very nature of the case. But, according to the old doctrine of the 
Balance of Trade, England having given an axe worth 2s. 6d., and re- 
ecived a pair of shells worth ten guineas, still owed the balauce which 
required to be paid in gold!” 

If it surprises us not a little to find Mr. Potter at fault in commercial 
theory, it astonishes us much more to find him misioforming bis consti- 
tuents as to matter of fact. What can he have meant by stating that 
“we are getting no cotton from America at all thie yeart’” Why we 
have got from America this year up to the end of the tenth month a 
larger supply of cotton than we had in 1859 for the corresponding period. 
In 1859, for the ten months, the import from America was 6,918,185 
cwte.; in 1860, 8,866 367 ewts.; and in 61, 7,312,654. So that the 
supply for the ten mouths of this year is sbort of that of 1860 for the 
corresponding period by more than a million and a half, bat exceeding 
| that of 1859 by nearly 400,000 owts. Now it is to be observed that the 

supply of 1859 was about the average, while the import of the article in 
1860 was stimulated by the apprehension of the disastrous events that 
| have occurred, impeding the supply. If, therefore, the excess of the 
supply beyond the current want of 1860 be added to the amount imported 
| iu the present year, the whole stock will by mach exceed an average 
year’s supply, allowing for the unusually large export of the article. 
And at this moment the account of the import of cotton. from all sources, 
stands thus for the ten months of the year: 1859—8,477,410 cwta, ; 1860 
—10,883,711 owts. ; 1861—10, 103.523 owte. The sources of supply next 
| to America are India, Egypt, and Brazil. The supply from India has 
| advanced in the periods of ten months from 1,094,831 in 1859 to 2 305,447 
| in 1861, The supply from Egypt, never large, has increased a little, and 
| that from Brazil, still smaller, somewhat diminished. 
| These figures, which rest on official authority, should correct the er- 
roueous no\ion which is generally entertained about the supply and stock 
of cotton in the country—an erroneous notion which is strangely 
strengthened by the assertion of a gentleman professing practical expe- 
| rience of the cotton trade, and going to give the advantage of it to the 
| House of Commons, that “ we are getting no cotton at all from America 
| this year.’’ 


| It is true that the mills are working short time, partly perbaps in an- 


ten guineas in Eng- 














foremost. men in both | “¢!pation of a failure of supply next year, but in part also because of a 


| past production exceeding demand, which has left large stocks of the 


j-| Manufacture on hand in markets abroad. The opinion in well-informed 


|ply of ti indeed, is that if there had been no interruption of the - 
y 


ply of the staple of the Gulf States, the millowners would equal 


delights. He was able to wield those arguments which convince every | D&¥¢ been obliged to take the course they are now pursuing, the result 


Fe their own miscalculations, the panishment of which falls on their 


people.—London ** Examiner,” Nov. 30. 
——— 
THE SEWARD DESPATCHES. 
(As viewed by a loyal American.) 


Mr. Seward’s despatcbes of various dates were published in New York 
on the llth of December, Wedoesday,—on which day the steamer 
sailed from Boston. They therefore did not go to Europe till the 14th 
and are due in Eogland on the 25th. The news of the Zyrent affair was 
received on the 25th of November. 

It will be after a moptb’s fermentation on one perilous subject that the 
revelations of our diplomacy will reach Earopean governments, possibly 
| to stimulate new excitement. 

Their publication will be regarded, and no doubt jastly so, ae an ap- 
peal to the American public, and the transfer of the topics to which they 
relate, from the private and we!l regulated theatre of diplomacy to that 
of popular discussion. For while Mr. Seward tells Mr. Adams “ You will 
| not be expected to promulgate this bistory or to communicate it to the 
| British government,” he promulgates it here in the newspapers. No one 

questions the right thas to promulgate “ instructious.’’ There may be 
some doubt as to its expediency, pendente lite. Some liitle study of this 
and kindred subjects furnishes me with no instance of similar indiscre- 
tion. In 1825, Mr. Canning complained strongly of the publication by 
a foreign government, in the newspapers, of a paper which he supposed 
to relate to pending diplomatic difficulties. Mr. Seward puts Mr. Adams 
in an awkward position by prioting the confidential instractions under 
which he has been acting for the last nine months, and which, as I have 
said, be was told to !.2ep secret. 

Being thus published, it may not be amiss to consider them as revela- 
tious of policy at the times they were written. 

1. The first in order are the instructions to Mr. Adams, dated 10:b April 
—three days before the fall of Fort Sumter, and on the day the Southern 
commissioners withdrew from Washington. In these instructions Mr. 
Seward used these precise and remarkable words : 


“The President willingly accepts the doctrine as trae, that the Federal 
government cannot reduce the seceding States to obedience by con- 
quest ;” 

And adds : é 

“Only an imperial or despotic government could eubjagate, tho- 














ra ’ 
| manly and Christian graces, which none but Lord Herbert’s intimate | roughly, diraffected and insurrectionary members of the state.’ 


friends would fally know or appreciate. A public subscription is to be 


He thinks the only remedy a national convention “to remove all 


| raised to do honour to the deceared Minister, and a large amount cannot | obstacles to re-union,” and declares : 


fail to be contributed.— London letter, Nov. 29. 
—_— 


| 
rc POTTER'S POLITICAL ECONOMY AND COTTON SUPPLY- 


We are glad of Mr. Potter's election for Carlisle, but professing as he 


| does free trade and political economy, we wish be had made fewer blun- 


ders as to both in jhe few words be had to say on the eubject on his no- 


This was followed by others «till more audacious in their insinuations ; | mination. Indeed, as M. Jourdain spoke prose withoug koowing it, £0 


but one published this month, a 


propos of the supposed desire of the | Mr. Potter talke protection without knowing it, It was a favourite dog- 


Emperor to get rid of Ricasoli from the Ministry, is the most significant | ma of the opponents of free trade that the exporte were the test of com- 
and the most audacious of all. It is entitled “French water-wheels, | mercial prosperity, and that they should exceed the imports in value. 
improved and applied in Italy to the cultivation of poisonous plants in | This, indeed, was the old notion of the balance of trade, and to the last 


Italy.” 
means also arogue. The plate represents one of those machines for 
raising water from wells, 80 frequently seen io Italian gardens. The 
cogs of the fiy-wheels are represented by the heads of the present Italian 
Ministry, and the Emperor is in the act of taking off the head of Rica- 
soli to supply it by that of Ratazzi. The capstan by which the wheel 
is worked is turned by a company of priests, Austrians, and “ codini.” 
On the other side of the plate is the portrait of Garibaldi in the costume 
of a gardener, occupied in sharpening a scythe, and between him and 
the Emperor is the figure of Italy, who thas speaks :—‘“ Not content 
with working the wheel round and round, he changes the cogs every 


breeds a quantity of noxious parasitical weeds in my beautiful gar- 
den. It is lucky that I have this good fellow Beppone here, who is busy 
grinding bis scythe to make a clear sweep of all the rubbish.” (Bep- 
pone—Big Joe !—Joseph Garibaldi.) Tbe conclusions drawn from such 
straws, as to the direction in which the wind of popular opinion is b!ow- 
ing, are abundantly confirmed by the reports of those who bave oppor- 
tunities of jadging of the state of the country by personal observation. 

There can be no doubt that a rapidly riting feeling of hostility and re- 
sentment against the Emperor is becoming from day to day more rife, 
from one end of Italy to the other. That it is difficult to say which Em- 
gan Sena eeaniote Italy is an expression often heard 

om ns of all classes. The notion, to which the popular opinion 


Tbe word “ bindolo,” a water-wheel, it should be observed, | 


| is the importance of an fmport, cotton. 
minute under the pretence that they are spoilt; and in this way he | 


Lord Derby has adhered to it, though in the management of his private 
affairs he would not be very well pleased to find that his outgoiogs ex- 
ceeded his incominogs, or that what passed out of his possession was 
greater in value than what came into it. The view only recently ob- 
tained of the exports and imports of the precious metals has served to 
clear away the mystifications surrounding this really very simple ques- 
tion, for no one will contend that the couatry is poorer because it im- 
ports more gold.and silver than it exports. But yet Mr. Potter advises 
his constituents to keep their eyes on exports if they would sell their la- 
bour to advantage. And this is said in a speech the main point of which 
We will not say look to one in 
preference to the other, though we bold that the aggregate value of im: 
ports ought in the long run to exceed the aggregate valae of exporte ; 
bat we say, look to botb, aad be carefal only that the exports are not 
carried beyond the demand, which has been the crse lately in cotton 
manufactures. The fallacy of the old notion of the balance of trade is, 
however, so neatly exposed in Macleod’s “ Dictionary of Political Eco- 
nomy,” that we are tempted to quote it for the advantage of any per- 
sons who may have doubis on the eubject. 

“ Let us take a very simple example of the rudest description of trad- 
ing, which will yet be found to illustrate it as well as the most elabo- 
rate. When our sbipe first traded to the South Sea Islands, they took 
with them axes, coloured beads, and otber trifles, which wera of very 
little value in this country, and bartered them for al! sorts of curiosi- 





in Italy so long clung, that the French Emperor bad uadertaken the 


ties, shells, &c., which were very valuable in Eogland. A pair of fine 


are quite weicome “ to enter into alliance with the enemies of the United 





| 


| 





| or 





“The President will not aggravate existing evils by attempts at 
coercion, which must aseume the form of direct war against avy of the 
Revolutionary States,” 

He then goes on to eay that if Great Britain in any way recognizes the 
Southern Confederacy, or even is wavering about tt, all diplomatic inter- 
course is to cease, and the Eoglish Government is to be told that they 


Stetes,”’ adding this strange passage in terrorem: 


“The British Empire iteelf is an aggregation of divers communities 
which cover a large portion of the earth and embrace one-fifth of its 
entire population. Some at least of these communities are held to their 

laces in the system by bonds as fragile as the obligations of our own 
Federal Union. The strain will some time come which is to try the 
etrength of these bonds, though it will be of a different kind from that 
which is trying the cords of our confederation. Would it be wise for 
Her Majesty’s Government on this occasion to set a dangerous precedent 
« retaliation ? It Scotland and Ireland are at last reduced to quiet 
contentment, bas Great Britain no dependency, no island or province 
left exposed, along the whole circle of her empire from Gibraltar through 
the West Indiee and Canada, till it begins agaia on the Southern extre- 
mity of Africa?” 

Is it @ friendly, a respectful, or a prudent thing to publish to the world 
euch a threat? 

2. Again: In this published despatch, Mr. Seward makes the asser- 
tion that duriag Mr. Bachanan’s administration, “‘ Disaff-ction lurked, if 
it did not openly avow itself, in every department and in every bureau, 
in every regiment und in every ship of war, in the Post office aod in the 
Custom House, and in every legation and consulate, from London to 
Calcutta,” thus implicatiag by a grave charge, among tbe living Mr. 
Dallas in London, Mr. Wright in Beilin, Mr. Marphy at the Hague, Mr. 
Appleton at St. Petersbarg, Mr. Stockton at Rome, aod Mr. Chaodler at 
Naples, many of whom have siace their returo mad: adequate demon- 
stratious of loyalty. It will be observed that as the Secretary limits his 
denunciation to Calcutta on the east and London on the west, our late 
ministers 10 China and all in South America are beyond reproach. 


3. The next letter in the order of time is of the 61h May to Mr. Cassius 
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Clay in Russia. In this are expressed some opinions to which in parsing, | ferers.— Three favoured interests alone were embraced in the proposed 


attention may be called ; and chief of them is thie, quoted literally : | 
“ Russia, like the United States, is an improving and expanding em- 
ire. Its track is «astward, while that of the United States is westward. | 
he two nations therefore never come in rivalry or conflict. Each car-| 
ries civilization to the new regions it enters, and each finds itself occa- 
sionally resisted by States jealous of its proeperity or alarmed by its ag- 
grandisement. Russia ond the United States may remain good friends, 
until each having made a circuit of half the globe in opposite directions, 
they shall meet and greet each other in the region where civilisation 
firat began, and where, after eo many ages, it bas become now lethargic | 
and belpleee.”’ 

In thie, two things are intimated, or rather pretty plainly said. That 
the advencement of Russia is resigted by States jealous of ber prospe- | 
rity, and alarmed at her aggrandisement—whicb, of course, cao only 
mean England and France ; and that the United States end Ruseia are) 
about to meet at some mysterious point on the surface of the globe in 
spite of any such obstructions. Where, let us ask, is this spot? Where, 
does Mr. Seward suppose, was the birthplace of civilisation? and where 
has it now become eo lethargic? Is it China, where we only go for tea | 
and raw silk, and where we bardly care for meeting Russia and her wool- 
len fabrics too closely? Is it British ladia, on which Russia has been 
suspected of casting a greedy eye, and where the has even been thought 





Treaty, two of which are every Cay objects of barter und Stock Ex- 
cbange speculation, whilst the eacred interests of thove who have been 
| robbed, mutilated, or otherwise outraged, bave been treated with slight 
| and contempt. 


Sage 
Fortunately however the endeavour was frustrated. Congress rejected 


the Treaty by a large mejority ; and whilst I cannot appland their motives, 

the effect has been an act of justice to Brit'eh interests here. Lord Rassell 
in his letter eays that “ H. M Government will insist on Mexico respecting 
| the lives and property of British eubjects in this country,” and a few days 
before expressing that intention sends instructions to Sir Charles Wyke 
to confine bis arrangements to certain specified objects, leaving all per- 
sonal grievances where they remained when the aseassins and the bandits 
finished their loathsome work. This proceeding however is bat of a 
piece with all the acts and instructions of our Government duriog the last 
thirty yeara, a system of gross duplicity, Sng coy of the successors 
of Mactezama and a disgrace to our country. 
their money in the hope of large gains should obtain protection, and the 
widows and orphans of murdered Englishmen be left in penury aod 


hy men who bave leot 


want, is a question which the House of Commons will probably be asked 
to decide. 

Rejection by Congress, of the arrangement with England, caused an 
immediate suspension of negociation between Mr. Corwin, Minister of 
the United Sta‘es, acd this Goveromenot. Mexico was to receive on 


capable of stirring up armed black men to insurrection? Is it Bokbara| mortgages certain monthly sums from the United States, and a Mixed 


or Mesopotamia, where once were Eden and Nineveb, where Euphrates 
railroads are planning ; and where certainly lethargy now reigns? Or 
is it Egypt, under the shadow of the Pyramids, and over the route of the 
Leseeps canal whence, according to the late decree of Mahomet Ali’s des- | 
cendant, confederate flage are excluded? Io short where, on the face of | 
the earth, is the spot that Mr, Seward refers to? This senteuce has | 
either some recondite signification, “ deep-down” in the writer’s mind, or, 

what one is loath to believe, it is mere rhetoric, and bas no meaning at all 
It is quite as obscure as the geographical problem I have quoted from 





the letter to Mr. Adams, in which the circle of British Empire is described 
as passing “ from Gibraltar through the West Indies and Canada to the | 
Cape of Good Hope.” There is but one other assertion in this despatch 

wortby of note, and that, reading it on this winter eolstice, we may be | 
excuse for wondering at. Mr. Seward in May last wrote : | 

“ The Government, sustained by popular enthusiasm, bas put forth all | 
the neceseary power ; the Revolution has at once been checked, and it te} 
no longer doubtful that it will be promptly and effectually suppressed ! 

In this paper Mr. Seward speaks of the Southern movement as a Kevo- | 
lution twelve times; never once as a “rebellion,” and adviees the Em- 
peror to abolish paseports and to allowa “free interchauge of newe- 
papers 1? 

4. Next to Russia comes Spain. Oa the 27th April the Secretary 
instructs Mr. Carl Sburz, and puts him on his guard, “ lest he bimeelf 
should misunderstand his duty.”’ He ‘ells him the Spanish Government 
“ cannot be relied on to understand its owa interests,” and then warps 
the Queen ogainst giving any countenance to the doctrine of secession, 
because, eaye Mr. Seward, “ It is not to be doubted that the kingdom of 
Spain could be dissolved by her Catholic Majesty’s acceptance of the new 
system, much more rapidly than by waiting the elow effect of foreign 
wars or domestic mal-administration, Castile and Old Castile, Leon, 
Andalusia and Aragon, Cuba and the Pbillipian Islands, would be much 
more easily separated on this plan, than New York and Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia and Massachuzette, Florida and Michigan.” 

* These thoughts,” adds Mr. Seward to Mr. Carl Shurz, paying him a 
compliment beyond all others, “ are presented to you by the direction 
of the President, not as exbausting the subject, but only as suggestions 
to your - pe and comprehensive mind, aud he confidentially relies on 
= applying all ifs powers to the full diecussion of the subject, if it eball 

come necessary.” 

Surely no Secretary ever add d a Minister in such terms before, 
and by way of making all this agreeable to Spain, all these threats and 
compliments are now publiehed. 

5. On the 30th May, the Secretary writes to Mr. Dayton, telling him 
“that the measures we have adopted and are now vigorously pursuing 
woul lerminate the u contest at an early day.” This was about a week 
after the telegraph officers were seized (21st May), and Mr. Lincola had 
suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, and on the very day that the 
breakfast was eaten at the Hotel du Louvre, where Mr. Cassius Clay said, 
“ that if ever the flag of England was arsociated with the black flag of 
the South the etar-epangled banner and the tri-colour of France would 
be seen together againet her, for France had not forgotten St. Helena.” 
(* Patoem’s Record,” 1. p. 84) 

In this letter to Mr. Dayton, as far back, be it remembered, as the 30th 
May, Mr. Seward says: 

“ The United States cannot for a moment allow the French govern- 
ment to reet under the delusive belief that they will be content to have 
the Confederate Siates recognised as a belligerent power by states with 
which this pation isin amity. Noconcert of action among foreign states, 
so recognising the insurgeate, can reconcile the United States to such a 
proceeding, whatever may be the consequence of such resistance.”” 

Notwithetanding the determination of the Secretary, in less than three 
weeks, on (he 17th of June, the French and English ministers waited on 
bim end informed b'm that it is the intention of their goveromente, “ to 
take cognizance of both (North and South) as belligerents, and for some 

to hold communication with each,” and yet I am not able to find 
that anything has been said or done in consequence of this commupica- 
tion, except to publish these despatches to the world. 

Bat again, and this seems to be very serious in scme of its aspects, 
Mr. Seward’s narrative of his action, when this startling disclosure of 
European desigos was made. is peculiar and characteristic. Oa the 
17th Jane last, M. Mercier and Lord Lyons waited on the Secretary, and 
told him they were instructed to read to him a despatch from their 
respective governments, and to leave a copy. This is a common prac- 
tice and a very ccnvenient one. On one occasion, known to di atic 
history, when two foreign ministers told an Eoglish Secretary (Mr. Can- 
ning) they were instructed to read him a despatch, but not to leave « 
copy, he refused to listen ; for his memory of its contents might after- 
wards mislead him. This was obviously right. But Mr. Seward has im- 
proved on thie, for he refased to listen even though he was promised 
acopy. He was determined to know beforehand what he said he would 
not bear. The two gentlemen were however very reasonable, for, says 
Mr. Seward in bis despatch to Mr. Dayton, “ They confidentially (prin- 
ted in some copies confidently) and with entire frankness put the de- 
epatches ip my hands, for an informal re examination.” —Find- 
ing what the contents were, be refused to hear them read, but, and this 
is the point on which the Earopean governments may think themselves 
ill-treated—he proceeded at great length to answer the suppressed paper ; 
and now, though it was handed to him “ confidentially,” publi bis 
reply. On any principle of confidential and gentlemanly to 
am at a loss to understand this, except by the arcription of a motive 
Mr. Seward, which I fear is too apparent throughout this correspondence, 
that of being, at least, careless, in this our hour of intestine agony, 
whether the misery of a foreign war, and that too with the greatest mili- 
tary powers of the world, who have announced their intention to act in 
strict accord, may not be heaped upoa us. The nation may well pause 
in ill dieguised anxiety, if our public counsels are thus guided and tend 
to such a catastrophe. 

New York, Dee. 14th, 1861. 

a 
MEXICO. 
(Correspondence of the “ Albion,’’) 

It is beyond the power of my pen to describe with any semblance of 
correctness the bitter disappointment felt by every Englishman bere, at 
the great discrepancy between the views of her Majesty’s Government 
as expressed in 1 Ruseell’s letter of Oct. 3, and the prospects held out 
to us by the leading London journals, respecting England’s future policy 
towards this country. Advices received by last direct packet led us, in 
common with other foreigners, to believe that at length European Go- 
vernmente had came to a sense of their duty, and were preparing to see 
justice done their eubjects for the innumerable wrongs suffered by them 
at the hands of Mexican authorities, one way or another, for the last 30 





VALERIUS, 


ears. 

The arrival, however, of Earl Russell's letter, not many days ago, so 
far from holding out hope of relief, is a confirmation of our insecurity 
and ao addition to the gloom that bangs over the precarious future of 
all foreigners bere. It would seem that Earl Russell purposely and al 
together ignores the existence of Britith interests in Mexico. Can any 
| er proof be wanting than the Treaty lately attempted by our 

inister with this Goveroment, by order of bis Lordship, in which no 
provision wae made (and probably not thought of) for redress for a sin- 
gle case of murder, or epoliation, or outrage of any kind whatever, not- 











mithstanding the melancholy and destitute condition of many of the euf- 


Commission was to be named for the final adjastment of all — 


claims between the two nations ; but refusal to ratify the Eoglieh treaty 
at once put a stop to the progress of the American. This rejection 
took place on the 22d inat., and no time has been lost by the Executive 
in pressing the conditions farther upon the members of Congress, both 
individually and collectively ; but at this moment, when only a few 
hours remain for the despatch of the Britieh courier for Vera Craz, 
there does not seem to be any material change in its favour. 

Oa the rejection of the Treaty, Congress at once decreed a resump- 
ticn of payments ut the ports, tbe withholding of which caused a sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations with Eogland and France in July last. 
But the reparation came too late: and Sir Charles Wyke bas sent in an 
ultimatum, demanding direct intervention in the Custom House at the 
maritime Ports, This point he had waived in bis late arrengement with 
the Goverament, to the surprise of everybody who is acquainted with 
Mexican affairs and Mexican chicanery—an ingredient present in all 
their plans end dealings. 

A reduction of the Tariff has lately engaged the Congress, introduced 
as a sop to appease England, and as a cet off for the suspension of pay- 
ments. But what, let me enquire, does it avail even if merchandize be 
admitted duty free, if you can not traneport it withcut robbery, or euch 
exactions as render trade impossible, or send money to the coast with- 
out its being “ ocupado,”’—occupied, the official term now employed in 
cases where one or other of the factions take p ion of a mercantile 
** conducta”’ conveying specie to the coast for shipment to Europe? Rob- 
bery is too coarse a word, and will in all probability be expunged from 
the Mexican vocabulary if t continues to progress at ite present 
pace! For the third time have Conductas been “ocugado” in this way ; 
and a fourth came very near being carried off by the escort sent to 
guard it to the west coast, but was eaved through over anxiety of one of 
the leaders to become rich, and the other not being adviced of it. 

The reactionary party is by no means so numerous or £0 active as it 
was a month ago ; yet depredations on unoffending people are no less 
frequent nor ‘ees cruel. An amaesty is under discussion by Congress, 
and will, in my belief, have a favourable termination ; bat Marquez, and 
ee of the more blood-thirsty leaders, will not be admitted to ite 

nefits, 

This measure is preparatory to the expected Spanieh invasion, for 
which preparations are talked of on an enormous ecale, but how to be 
carried out | confers is an enigma. The property of Spaniards is spoken 
of as that which is to furnish the means of defence ia case of necessity. 
Money the Goveroment have none. 

If ea py will arouse these people to a defence of their country, an 
invasion by Spain is the most appropriate occurrence. No people are so 
detested by all classes as the Spaniards ; and not altogether witkout rea- 
son is it so.—The Castle of San Juan de Ulloa is dismantled ; so is Vera 
Crus, and everything is being removed to the interior where a stand 
and a defence are to be made, Genl. Urraga having the chief command. 
—The roads between Vera Croz and Jalapa, and Vera Cruz and Cor- 
dova, are to be points of resistance. 

Letters from the Northern frontier inform us that, provided Spaia ia- 
vades this country, twenty-thousand Texans now preparing, will at once 
enter Mexico by the River Bravo, and aid the Mexicans in repelling 
the foe from the soil. 

Nearly all the members of the Juarez Cabinet have retired, in conse- 

uence of the wreck of the Treaties with Eagland and the United States. 

hose remaining will sooa follow. 

Mexico, 29th Nov, 1861. 











Maraigp.—At Christ Church, Brooklyn, on the 18th inst., by the Rev. A. H. 
Partridge, Joseru Pearvess, of East Grinstead, Sussex, England, to Lavra A., 
second daughter of William Fuller, Esq. 


TUB ALBION. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1861. 





The Affair of the ‘Trent’ at Washington. 

The march of events bas been rapid. Last week, when we wrote, the 
public here was awaiting, with a jaunty air of self-confidence, the deter- 
mination of the British government, feeling quite sure that a few guesses 
in the Edinburgh Scotsman had dispoeed of the whole difficulty. The aspect 
is now changed. A few speciously concocted telegrams and a few smart edi- 
torial articles have by no means settled the matter. On the contrary, the 
Cunard steamer of the 30th ult. from Liverpool broaght to Lord Lyoas— 
there is no room to doubt—such instructions as may serve to complicate it 
very seriously. The exact nature of the despatches sent to H. B. M.’s repre- 
presentative at Washington were not indeed known in Londoa up to the 
5th inst. ; nor in fact is it likely that thie will be revealed there until a 
reply to them is received, for the Queen’s Cabinet Ministers are not ad- 
dicled to hobnobbing with Editors, nor do they suffer their bureaux 
to be haunted by Reporters for the press. Much however may be 
gathered from the simultaneous action of the Government ; and this suf- 
fices to warrant in large measure the conclusions drawa by the British, 
aad we may add by the American, public. Sudden activity in the royal 
dock-yards ; orders to bring forward several of the newest and finest ships 
in the navy for immediate service, and to prepare several regiments for em- 
barkation for Canada ; the charter of the Cunard steam-ships Australa- 
sian and Persia for this latter purpose ; the hurried shipment of arms and 
munitions of war to the British North American Provinces ; the probibi- 
tion, by Order in Council, of the private exportation of all manner of 
warlike stores, including saltpetre and lead—these are intimations, we 
say, that our government did not feel assured that its communication to 
the U.S. government, to be made through Lord Lyons, would be ac- 
ceptable to the authorities at Washington. 

What then is the tenour of this communication t—or, to put it more 
simply, what is the demand? We are in ignorance, like the rest of the 
world ; bat we have no hesitation in chimicg in with the general belief, 
that Lord Lyons is instracted to claim the restitution of Mesers. Slidell) 
and Mason and their Secretaries, on the ground,that they were illegally 
captared. To this will probably be added a call for some sort of apolo- 
ay for the outrage on the British flag, the passengers abducted from the 
Trent having been taken absolately from beneath its folds. On this latter 
point however no difficulty can be anticipated. Ifthe seizure was illegal, 
the affront, though unintentional, was none the less perpetrated. The main 
question is—supposing the claim made—will these captared passengers be 
given up? We think that they will ; and this in the teeth of Massachusetts’ 
Governors and Judges and infallible Professors of Law, in eppo sition to 
myriads of vehement oaths and famboyant protestations without number. 
Aad we thiok thus—and thas pat our impressions apon record, at the 
riek of being contradicted by news from Washington ere yet these lines 





be read—because it seems to us that Providence bas kiadly left open 
the means by which two proud nations may be preserved from the un- 
speakable calamity of war between them, which, there is po denying, 
might otherwise ensue from a dispute that touches the national amour 
propre of both. For it seems to be admitted, although the learned disputants 
have entirely overlooked this fact, that—apart from the general question, 
in its legal aspect so narrow and in ite international aspect so broad— 
Captain Wilkes did not go the right way to work. Admitted that pab- 
lic law justified him in searching a mail steamer and seizing from it men 
who had neither military status nor political nationality—which of 
course we do not admit, and which may be argued hereafter by Secre- 
taries of State and Attornies-General—it has teen announced on one 
side, and may safely be eonceded on the other, that it was not competent - 
for Captain Wilkes to constitute himself on the spur of the moment a 
Judge in a Court of Admiralty. That way, then, lies the open door 
for settlement, if not for satisfaction. The British Government, we 
contend earnestly, has not the remotest wish to plunge into 
hostilities with this country. Seeing therefore the weak point 
in all this affair of the Zyent, is it not probable that our Foreign 
Secretary would address himself directly thereto? Presuming that 
the President of the United States must also see how palpably the 
justification of Captain Wilkes breaks down bereat, is it improba- 
ble that he will avail himself of the opening, save his country 
from a serious addition to its actual entanglements, and yet leave his 
sensitive and inflamed countrymen without cause of complaint on the 
score of national honour? If Lord Lyons claims there four passengers 
taken from the 7rent on the ground thus hinted, it is difficult to imagine 
any warrant for the President’s refusal to restore them. 

Bat some of the loudest-mouthed and most miechief-loving of the jour- 
naliste round about us have anticipated some euch settlement as thie, 
and by no means approve of it. They have committed themeelves to an 
unworthy bue end cry on the subject, and have pronounced for holding 
the four prisoners at every risk and under all circumstances. They 
preach to us about Captain Wilkes’s forbearance and magnanimity— 
which we transferred last week to “the Marines’’—and proclaim that it 
would be outrageous to have bie noble exploit spoilt by a little want of 
formality in the details. This is childish. There bas been an attempt 
to bolster up the rash and offensive deed of the San Jacinto by applica- 
tion of legal precedente. It is true that none of these have hit the 
mark ; and that their general absurdity bas been strikingly exem- 
plified by the recent citation of one case, in which Lord 
Palmerston apologised when a British mail steamer carried off a 
Mexican General, from a Mexican port, the United States being at war 
with Mexico. The story of the Rape of Europa would have been about 
as wach in point. Yet, applicable or not, it is on cases and prece tents so- 
ealled that the approvers of Captain Wilkes’s action have relied. The 
law is on their side, they have declared in all conceivable utterances, 
Let them have the benefit of the law, then, in all its niceties, 
and nothing but the law; only, they can’t claim to hold half to law 
and half to animus, to amalgamate our precedents and their own conven- 
jences, to put on at once tbe counsellor’s wig and the knight's armour. 
On the contrary, let us all be thankful, both Americans and Britons, 
that Captain Wilkes was not quite a Sir William Stowell when he im- 
provised a bit of unprecedented patriotiem. If rulers be discreet, he 
may after all have saved the world from the most fearful spectacle of 
modern times. 

Io thus writing upon a theme which it is difficult to touch with deli- 
cacy, but which could not be paseed by without moral cowardice, it will 
be observed that we make no parade of the military and naval prepara- 
tions made at home to meet the contingency at which our last sentence 
hints. We prefer that they should fall next week into their ordinary and 
less prominent place in another columo. It would be wrong however 
to omit putting upon record that the national mind of the United King- 
dom has been greatly agitated by this occurrence, and that the Cabinet 
in seeking immediate reparation has only anticipated the public de- 
mand. It is felt that, in consciousness of neighbourly feeling and perhaps 
in proud reliance on national strength, we bave borne, at various times end 
uocomplainingly, much that a quicker tempered people would have re- 
sented. But it would be a thankless and useless office to go over the list 
of real or supposed grievances. The question of the hour is a simple 
one, and we will not aid in investing it with extraneous importance. 
For the eame reason we decline to comment upon the absurd and unrea- 
sonable manner in which the journals of this country, with a few honour- 
able exceptions, have noted the tone of the British press on this engross- 
ing and,irritating topic. Far be it from us to endorse all or, in some 
instances, half the bitter language it has used. Yet we declare solemaly 
that all the ungracious taunts and threats of all our home contempora- 
ries, the Times included, writing uader the smart of this presumed affront, 
are outmatched by- the abuse, bluster, and menace of the New York press 
alone, to be found in any one week—we might almost say any one day— 
during the last six months. 

Ia conclusion, and with our fullest expectation that peace will be pre- 
served, we must congratulate our friends and kinsmen in the British Pro- 
vinces, Canada especially, upon the earnest and businees-like manner in 
which they look future contingencies in the face. It isa sad necessity, but 
they are in the right of it to volunteer, organise, arm. It would be 
bad taste, in our actual position, to dwell more prominently upon Cana- 
dian preparation for defence than we have done in alluding to move- 
ments at home. Let it suffice, that we congratulate our Provincial coun- 
trymen upon the spirit ia which they are meeting the crisis. They will 
soon have among them a large addition to her Majesty’s forces—not 
comiog by way of Portland, as is absurdly suggested in some quarters, 
bat more probably by way of Bay Chaleur—let us trust that around 
theee will be clustered numerous and formidable legions of Volunteers. 
We have many a good reason for praying earnestly and honestly, 
“Long live the Republic!’ ; bat nothing shoald or shall prevent ue 
from ejaculating, “‘ God save the Queen!” 





Mr. Seward as a Diplomatist, 

In our last issue we briefly touched upon the disposition of Mr. Se- 
ward’s admirers to award him an immensity of honour, in the matter of 
his correspondence in regard to Privateering. Since that issue, and 
while in doubt whether the volaminous character of his more general 
diplomatic despatches would not prevent our passing them in review, 
an American pen has volunteered the task. The reader therefore 
will find above some remarks, well worth his notice, upon the tone and 
spirit marifested by the American Secretary of State in the dealing of 
his department with foreign courts or nations. With the ex- 
ception of pne paragraph, relating to U. S. Ministers abroad during 
the Administration of Mr. Buchanan, there is not a point touched upom 
that does not specially concern us and our countrymen; for we may 
learn almost as mach from Mr. Seward’s views in respect to Rassia or 
Spain or France, as from those that are directed by name towards our 
own land. In all of them we see sign of a petulant and arrogant and 
dictatorial tone, by no means adapted to promote good will among the 
nations of the earth, and allusions that might well have been omitted. 
We know that these instructions to Ministers abroad are intended for their 








sole use, and that there is neither need nor expectation that they should 
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be palatable ia the eyes of other men. So soon however as they are set 
forth to the world, they pass from the custody of those to whom they are 
addressed. Queen Victoria is now made formally aware that, though 
“ Scotland and Ireland are at laet reduced to quiet and contentment,” she 
has many other dependencies, where retaliation may be practised If she 
# even wavers” about recognising the Southern Confederacy. The Czar is 
told that he ought to abolish passports and allow freedom to newspa- 
pers—rather strange advice, all things considered. Queen Isabella is 
advised to mind her Ps. and Qs, or her kingdom of Spain will be “ dis- 
solved.” Louis Napoleon is warned that the U.S. will offer “ resist- 
ance,”’ if the South be recognised as a belligerent ! 

We cannot understand why portions of theee despatches were not sup- 
preseed. They have been lauded, it is true, by sycophantic newspapers ; 
but that scarcely explains why Mr. Seward shogjd apparently have 
courted mortification, in allowing his predictions as to the speedy “ ter- 
mination of the unhappy contest” to te set prominently forth, and his 
impotent threats against France, alluded to in the last paragraph. 
We only insert the communication on the subject, and invite attention 
to the peculiarities of Mr. Seward’s style, because it is by and through 
him that our Minister at Washington must deal with the President or the 
American People. If to what is now shown is added the acknowledged 
fact, that Mr. Seward rivals his predecessor General Cass in Anglopho- 
bia, we must be held entirely justified. With such a Secretary of State, 
with a State Governor elsewhere who rejoices publicly at the idea of an 
affront being put upon the British flag, and with a responsible Editor 
of a New York daily journal who blarts out bis hatred of England, we 
must algo be doubly vigilant in the defence of all that is dear to ur, not 
overvice in opposing pugnacity and malice, come from whatever qaarter 
they may. —- 

The Conflict Between North and South. 

There is not much to record this week. It is exactly five months to day 

since the only battle on a large scale took place ; and though the means 
and appliances on this side at least are enormous and apparently unlimi- 
ted, the main armies still hold aloof from each other along the south- 
ern shore of the Potomac.—An expedition to Ship Island, in the Galf of 
Mexico, between Mobile Bay and the Passes of the Missiesippi, has met with 
no opposition from Southern forces, and General Phelps in command has 
established himself there unopposed. Much attention however has been 
given to a Proclamatioa which he issued, so soon as he quietly 
established himself, for the benefit of the white population on 
the adjacent coast. It was the very opposite to that which Ge- 
neral Sherman issued in South Carolina, inasmuch as it proclaimed 
emancipation and free labour and all that could be offensive in that re- 
gion, entering moreover into arguments and etatements better adapted 
for a speech-maker at eome village Lyceum, than for an officer in charge 
of an invading force.—The document in fact will be quoted hereafter as 
one of the literary curiosities of the epoch. Some of the papers doubt 
its writer's sanity. His lack of common-sense is beyond all preaivea- 
venture. Sundry skirmishes in the West are reported ; but again there 
is nothing in them that indicates any eerious chaoge in the relative 
positions. 

Bat if there be not much to say on the ruin and devastation that so 
often attend the march of armies, we have to notice that a calamity of 
crushing weight has overtaken the city of Charlestoa—a catastrophe such 
as may befall any place not beleagured by foes, bat which is doubly ter- 
rible when the victim is subject at any moment to a hostile assault. On 
the night of Wednesday the 11th inst. and through the following day, 
Charleston was ravaged by a devastating and wide-spread fire, which 
swept with resistless force, over a large portion of the city, burn- 
ing up net a few of the public buildings and more than five hun 
dred dwellings and etores, In these times of trouble and civil 
warfare, sympathy alone can be offered from thie district. It is 
creditable, under all the painful circumstances of the moment, that 
there has been no gloating over the disast 

Congress has not done mach that it falls within our province to no- 
tice. An attempt was made early in the week by Mr. Vallandigham, of 
Ohio, to commit the Lower House upon the Trent affair, by a violent de- 
claration. The gentleman is reputed to b3 a Secessionist, so that obvi- 
ous motives have been attributed to him. He was however signally de- 
feated by a vote of 109 to 16, and his Resolation was referred to the 
Committee on Foreiga Relations,—A bill providing for the construction 
of twenty iron-clad steamers has passed the House of Represent atives. 

“ Flaunting Flags,” and “ Munificent Errands.” 

Will a week ever pass, at the close of which we ehall not feel called 
upon to reprove some one of our neighboars for their unjust and unzene- 
rous attempts to papularise the prevailing Anglopbobia, though at the 
game time we might not unfrequently be grateful for the amusement 
that their efforts afford ue. We must once more remonstrate with the 
Times, well aware that it is almost labour in vain, bat hoping that at 
least the reader may derive come entertainment from our effort. 

In two editorial articles that follow each other, headed respectively 
“The Honour of the Flag,” and “ Eogland’s Neutrality,” the Times of 
last Sunday discourses on the themes of the steamers Nashville at South- 
awpton and 7rent in the Bahama Channel. It commences naturally 
enough by a dath of exaggeration, alluding to “ public meetings” and 
« petitions to the government,” in respect to redressing the insult offered 
in the affair of the 7rent, which were never held and never presented. The 
impromptu flurry of the Cotton-Brokers at Liverpool can scarcely be 
spoken of in the plural, even if it rose at all to the dignity of a “ public 
meeting.” —Petitions are often presented to the House of Common—never 
to the Government. We must be grateful however for the application of 
these little playings of fancy, seeing that it is out of them that our only 
crumb of comfort is let fall. The Zimes “ likes the quick, proud jealousy of 
the national honour,’’ and terms it gracefully enough “ the very vis vite of 
a noble nation.” What follows is not quite eo palatable, nor so just. The 
charge of “ hospitably harbouring’ the Nashville, while she “ flaunted 
the flag of a foul rebellion” aod was “ preparing to take in supplies and 
arm for a new piratic cruise,” means ia plain words settiug policemen 
and custom-house officers to watch her in order to prevent her arming 
and to see that only the mere necessaries of a voyage found their way 
alongside, while the flag could scarcely be hauled down szeing that it 
marked the vessel as belonging to a belligerent power. This may be 
“ wantonly toying” with neutral duties; bat we confess we don’t see it. 

Bat the writer of article the first is left bebind entirely by him who 
contributes the eecond. Therein occurs an aggregation of charges at 
which, did we not laugh, we should stand aghast. The Nashville herein 
is “red handed” of course from burning the Harvey Birch, to which we 
caa only reply that the deed may well have caused many British ears 
to tingle, bat that unfortunately the case does not come ander British 
jurisdiction. At the mild charge, that “Eagland gives more absolute 
perfection to its means of hantiog dowa and destroying American mer- 
chantmen,”’ we can only obtrade again the policemen and ithe tide- 
waiters ; though when we find it declared that the Nushville, if she go 
forth again, ‘“ will be to all intents and purpose a British privateer, far- 
nished forth by the British Government for the destraction of a friendly 
commerce,” we laugh at the absurdity, while wondering whether New York 
really doee contain eyes and ears foolish enough to be tickled by euch 











unmitigated trash. If the writer had written much further, whither 
would he have gone? He’still reiterates the eame rubbish through 
paragraph or two, mixing it up with other grievances about unques- 
tioned mail steamers entering, and contraband of war leaving ports. | 
Where, we say, are the human beings who can be imposed upon by ail 
this twaddle? There must be many, we fear, or the conductors of a re- 
putable journal would not admit such to sul'y its columns. 





Oce word more. Never was British outrage held ap to public indig- 
nation, but it was contrasted with some glorious action achieved by the 
offended parties. A “ munificent erracd”’ shows white against our 
black enormity. While we are thas encouraging pirates to prey upon 
Northern commerce, the Northera States are shipping bread in untold 
quantities and with splendid liberality to Ireland! The writer only for- 
ge's to say at how much a quarter for prime cost,and how much a 
bushel for freight. 





Intervention in Mexico, 
We invite attention to a letter of late date from our Correspondent at 
the city of Mexico, which is by no means written ia the interest of H.M. | 





Rossini’s “ Charité Chorus” was given by the full force of the company, the solo 
being sung by Mrs. R. Storrs Willis ; and the Concert concluded with Mr. RB. 8. 


Willis’s National Anthem, which—being fortunate! y rescued fron. the oblivion of 


that fatal basket, whereto it had been consigned by the late inexorable Commit- 
tee on Patriotism—burst forth on this occasion in lofty strains, kindling in every 
heart a gleam of the noble enthusiasm which had inspired it. On the evening of 
the first concert, Mr. Thomas sang the Hymn, with full chorus and accompani- 
ment of two pianos ; but at the second it was sung by the composer himself, 
with a depth of feeling and purity of intonation, that gave new force to the 
words, and new hope to 
“ Wake the old loyalty 
Earnest and strong.” 
These two Amateur Concerts may be considered onjthe whole a wonderful 
success, both ia a pecuniary and a musical point of view, though the contre- 
temps of too dense a crowd on the first night, however profitable to the slender 


finances of the charitable institution in question, could scarcely be esteemed an 


especial privilege to those who were condemned to’stand all the evening, or to 
those who were unable to enter the doors. The arrangements on Tuesday 
evening atoned however for these early difficulties, by presenting ample ac- 
commodations to the audience, while the soothing nature of the m: 


“ , , . usic appeared 
Government. He complains, and rightly we believe, that the projects | to restore peace and good will to all, even to the disc iples of the harmonious 


and pickiogs of speculators and gamblers have greater at'raction in*the 
eyea of our Foreiga Secretary and our Minister in Mexico, than the 
safety to person and property of resident British subjects. We were in- 
deed surprised at the purely pecuniary—we might almost say cold- 


art, among whom discord is occasionally said to prevail. 
—_— a 


Orama. 


LINDA. 


blooded—terms of the Convention, signed by Sir C. Wyke on the 2lst. | Signs of activity are apparent among our managers. Mr. Wallack, on Thars- 


ult., but rejected by the Mexican Coagress. It is full of “ two per cent.” 
and “ ten per cent.” and “dollars ”’ and “liquidation” and “ bondhold- 
ers;’’ but we don’t observe a word in it touching extortion, 
robbery, insult to her Britannic Majesty's Legation, the honour 
of her Majesty, or the eafety of her Majesty’s subjects, It wears 
im short the air of a bargain between two Jew brokers, rather than 
@ proposed method of settling ana international account said not to 
be entirely made up of dollars and cents. Is then all the rest a sham ? 
Have there been no outrages after all? Or, has Earl Ruseell been entirely 
hoodwinked by certain influential men upon the London Stock Exchange, 
and their bribed representatives in Mexico? There are several myste- 
teries in the whole affair, which we should be very glad to see unra- 
velled ; but we doubt whether the joint operations of the three Allies 
will do much towards satisfying our curiosity. 

As we have once before observed, we ehall be no less charmed than 
surprised to hear of a settlement obtained, in such guise that our na- 
tional honour may soffer no stain, while speculators line their pockets. 


“In Vino Veritas; Leve and Hate. 

If the wisdom of men be not alwaysconspicuous in the orations they 
make over a dinner or a supper or a lunch or a breakfast table, there is 
no doubt that the trath at times is unexpectedly blurted out. Daring 
an entertainment g’ven at the Astor House on Wednesday last, in ho- 
nour of the arriv.. of a regiment of Connecticut Volunteers and its de- 
parture for the seat of war, a curious illustration of this axiom was ma- 
nifested. We do not mean by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in his enig- 
matical and zoological declaration that ‘‘ Great Britain has become a cat 
and endeavoured to steal a march upon us ’—an allusion, of course, to 
the Zrent pouncing upon the San Jacinto, or to the particularly quiet way 
in which Messrs. Mason and Slidell were smuggled on board the former 
ship. This may be solved by the oracie at his leisure. We allude to a 
piquaat little play of words between the Boanerges just named, and Mr. 
Parke Godwin, Editor of the Evening Post. 

Notwithataoding his own dwarfiog of our emblematic beast, as set 
forth above, it pleased Mr. Beecher, in the plenitude of his kindliness 
or in a fit of spontaneous confession, to wind up a sentence in which he 
had pronounced the poor animal’s doom, with the pitying ejaculation : 
“ But I love England.’ The interjections that thereupon ensued can 
only be given in the words of the published report : 

Mr. Parke Godwin, of the Boening Post.—I don’t. 

Mr. Beecher.— Well, I love England. 

Mr. Godwin.—! hate her. 

Mr. Beecher.— Well, the difference is, I am a Christian and you are not. 

It is none of our business to determine the aptaces of this final re- 
joinder ; and possibly, Mr. Beecher’s love being that of the wise peda- 
gogue who spareth not the rod, we need not plume ourselves overmuch 
upon his amiable disposition. Still, as he announces this week that he 
has become the responsible Editor of the Independent, we suppose we must 
welcome him into the ranks, though we mast confess that we have never 
yet eeen proof of the trath of bis very modest opening intimation, that 
the “Editor’s pen is more (powerful!) than a eceptre,” and on the 
whole we incline to be thankful, that it is not.—As for the 
Evening Post, we tave thus obtained a chance revelation of ite syetematic 
aod unrelenting bitterness towards England, which, “though it make 
the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the jadieious grieve.” 

——— 


FA uste. 


The long d social tend of the New York public, deprived of the 
customary ontlet of balls and Opera, have of late vented themselves in full force 
on Charity Fairs and Charity Concerts. The Nursery and Child's Hospital, 
therefore—one of our most useful charitable institutions, under the direction of 
a band of zealous and indefatigable women—finding itself at this crisis bereft 
of fands, resolved to replenish its empty coffers by getting up an Amateur Mu- 
sical entertainment. 

The spacious residence of Mr. Clark, on Murray Hill, being placed by its 
generous proprietor at the disposal of the Committee of Ladies, anda large 
army of amateurs, with a slight infusion of the artist element, being secured 
for the occasion, a concert was given on Friday of last week, with such nume- 
rical success as to lead to its repetition on Tuesday last. The music was chiefly 
vocal, save two piano quartettes very creditably played by four lady amateurs, 
a solo by Mme. Graver Johnson, and a duo for the piano by that admirable 
artist and an excellent amateur performer. 

Madame de Ferrussac—not professionally an artist, but a lady whose training 
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and experience have enabled her to pass the undefinable barrier which sepa- 
rates the amateur from the artist—esang two lengthy and well-known 


day evening, brought out a new Anglo-Indian piece by that interminable and 
Unsuccessful dramatist, Tom Taylor, entitled “Up at the Hills.” We must 
postpone till next week a notice of it, sure in the meantime that acting, cos- 
tuming, and scenic effects will not be wanting to - it vogue.—So also with 


“ The Lakes of Killarney,” another Irish piece, laufched on the same night, at 


the Winter Garden, by Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams.—Miss Laura Keene at 
last announces the imminent withdrawal of her too long-enduring ‘‘ Seven Sons.” 

An advertisement lately informed the public that Mr. Jarrett was about to 
get up Tragedy and Comedy at Niblo’s Garden, superbly renovated by Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, and leased for a while by Mr. Ullmann for Herrmann’s prestidigitative 
performances. The details of this last feature are not promulgated. At least 
the promise of theatrical bustle is something of a novelty among our play- 
goers. 

Charles Mathews has begun his new entertainments in London, at H. M. 
Concert Room. It may be remembered that he started in life as an architect, 
Thus is he welcomed by a journal devoted to the interests of that craft. 


Mr. Charles Mathews belongs to the architects; and, now that he is “ at 
Home” with Mrs. Charles Mathews, he makes this clear; and, in so doing, 
gives an additional reason why we should cheer them on in their new course, 
and invite our readers to go and hear and see them for themselves. His father 
had been “ drawing houses,” as he says, all his life, and he thought his son 
might do the same In another way. So the said son was sent to the elder Pu- 
gin ; and, in due time, had a fine opportunity to visit Italy, through the friend- 
ship cf Lord Blessington, and to see all its wonders under good auspices, Af. 
terwards going to work in earnest, he obtained the appoi t of district sur- 
veyor of Bow and Bethnal-green, which he worked for three years; the fees 
amounting to some £40 a year. ‘Shade of Vitruvius,” he exclaims, “ is this 
architecture?” The difficulty he found, moreover, in obtaining these fees, is 
ludicrously illustrated, but not exaggerated ; and Mrs. Mathews personates an 
irate laundress called on for a fee, whom many a district surveyor has met with, 
As architect to an Iron Mining Company, he erected some buildings; and 
more wondertul still, as he thinks, they are still st g- Here hisend ars 
in that direction ceased. Architecture wouldn't pay ; and the drawing-board 
was left for other boards, which enabled him to carry out his designs more 
quickly. All the after events of his lite are touched on and illustrated,—as well 
with the brush of Mr. O’Connor from Mr. Mathews’s sketches, as b: rapid per- 
sonations by himself and Mrs. Mathews, who most materially and. gracefully 
aids the success of the evening. One of the best of the ‘ableauz is the repre- 
sentation of an act-drop for Lord Normanby’s Teatro San Clemente, designed 
and originally partly painted by our entertainer. Mrs. Mathews’s best persona- 
tions are “ A lady's maid under difficulties,” and “‘ Jemima Cox, a Yankee gal,” 
of extreme type ; and very excellent these are. Mr. Mathews does not t re- 
ference to his financial troubles ; and this, although told with careful taste, and 
in a tone not of vaunt bat worse. the part we would have shortened: it 
tends to depress the audi T inder of the entertainment displays 
his varied acquirements and powers in a remarkable manner, as actor, singer, 
dancer and linguist ; and will give a pleasant evening to 
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—_—_—_e— 
THE “ FOURTH” CHAPTER OF HAGGAIL. 


We do not often mix up business or miscellaneous matter with what 
is written for the public eye ; bat there is something so frank and lively 
in an epistle received, by yesterday’s post, from an American subscriber 
in the West, that we cannot refrain from giving it publicity. 

The sensible advice contained in your “ marginal notes” on the side 
of my bill, to ‘‘ remit and commence with clean accounts,” is received in 
a better spirit than the sour and irritable temper which seems to per- 
vade alike the Eoglish and American mind at this moment. The world 
presents a beautiful spectacle. The Christian nations—Heaven save the 
mark!—are all ready for a fight at the slightest provocation. The 
clergy and the women are to be “counted iv.” God’s government ig 
disregarded ; Christ’s teachings are ignored ; and the oaly people who 
seem to cultivate peace are—the heathen. 

Don’t consider me, I beg of you, a singular exception to the general 
run of things, if I send you a draft instead of a challenge. Don’t 
for a fight’’ becanse I don’t follow your advice about registered letters 
to remit by, and instead of good counterfeit or depreciated Southern, 
send you a premium draft, like a gentleman. Don’t send me achallenge, 
if I say the editorials of the number that came with the accouni, (lath), 
excited my concern that you might bave been a little bilious that morn- 
ing. Not to put too fine a point on it, if you know of anything contained 
in that number, direct or inferential, suggestive of pleasant ideas to an 
American mind, please make a note and let me know. I am afraid you 

reached that morning from the text contained in the same chapter of 
aggai from which tue “ remarkable prophecy” was contained—the 4h, 
mind yoa—and which is expressed in these words : 
“ Brethren, pitchin !”” 


This is capital. We presume however that the writer is ander one 
misconception. Though at times passably belligerent, we can claim no 
professional relationship with the Clergy who are “ counted io,” 

———ee 


HFatts and Pancies, 


The United States Government has ordered a sum of one thousand 
dollars to be paid to the owner of the British vessel Perthshire, which 
was improperly detained by the U. S. steamer Massachusetts ov the south- 
ern coast. He presented his claim thr the British Government, and 
it was promptly allowed. The President recommended the grant io his 
opening Message to Congress. ——*Tae St. Lawrence Marine Insu- 








from “‘ Norma” and the “ Traviata.” The study of years however, which has 
gained for Madame de Ferrussac her enviable pre-eminence, has, it must be 
owned, cost her something in freshness of voice and accuracy of tone. Still, her 
rendering of Casta Diva, with all its prelude of Recitatif, was sufficiently dra- 
matic to occasion a longing for the accustomed accessories of the stage.—The 
two other female soloists ably represented the cities of Boston and Brooklyn. 
Miss Reed, of the former place, sang an English ballad, the most difficult of all 
things to make really interesting, with a feeling and amplitude of style quite 
satisfactory to the large and miscellaneous andience, and at the close of the even- 
ing gave a song by Arditi, which displayed her fine voice and power of vocalisa- 
tion to even greater advantage.—Miss McKay, of Brooklyn, with less experience 
and less cultivation, gives promise of great improvement, with her natural ad- 
vantages of power of voice and facility uf execution—On Tuesday evening, 
Miss Garvin, quite a prodigy in the way of sweetness, freshness of voice, and 
ease and perfection of vocalization, sang one of the Venzano Waltzes, with in- 
finite success, and evidently needs but the gentle touch of time to attain a very 
great celebrity. . 
Mr. Cook, the tenor of the occasion, is too well known to the community, to 
reguire additional comment, or eulogy of his beautiful voice and admirable 
method. He and Mr. Barry, a very pleasing baritone, sang a duo from “ Bel- 
isario” with spirit and effect ; and a young lady of this city, with Mr. Barry, 
another duo of Donizetti's —Phillip Meyer, an artist and Proiessor of distinc 
tion, assisted by three German gentlemen, sang some characteristic glees in 
their native dialect, combining the patriotic, sentimental, and descriptive. 


rance y of Quebec,” is announced. The specified object is the 
reduction of premiums on risks to and from Canada. After sing- 
ing lately at Aberdeen, Madame Lind-Goldechmidt placed in the bh 
of the Lord Provcet a sum of 100 guineas, to be distributed as he 
thought best among the local charities, or among the general poor of the 
city. The Edinburgh Scotsman seys that Dr. Biaset, minister of Bourtie, 
will be proposed as a Moderator of the next General Assembly._—-The 
season in Canada has been, so far, very moderate.——Great preparations 
have been made in the New York Central Park for the skating season-—— 
By proposed additions, the Montreal Steam Elevating Company will have 
five elevators and six barges, competent to “ elevate’ 140,000 busheis of 
grain per day, with storage for 90,000 bashels. This mast give very 
great facilities to the grain trade of Montreal, with the increa-e in which 
the Company are determined so keep y The Ab A de 
Gotha for 1862 gives Victor Emmanuel the title of “King of Italy.” 
The Duke of Nemours arrived on the 28th ult, at Windsor 
Castle, on a visit to her Majesty. The Earl of Carlisle, the Right Hoa. 
W. E. and Mre. Gladstone, and the Hon. John H. T. Manners Sutton aleo 
arrived at the Castle. -——King Victor Emmanuel! hes appointed 
Prince Humbert President of the National Rifle Society of Italy; and 
Generale Garibaldi, Cialdini, and d’Angrogna, Vice Presidents of the 
same.— -—Redpath, the swindler of the Great Nortbero Railway 
Company, in England, who is now a convict in Western Australia, has 
published a volume of poems, which he says, “ he trusts will be found to 
express the sentiment of a penit i“ A bronze statue of 
Sir Jobn Franklin was formally inaugurated at his birthplace, Spileby, 
Lincolnehire, on the 26th ult. The statue has been erected by public 























subscription, at a cost of about £700.————J. Edward Wilkins, Esq. , 
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Ti. B. M. Consul for Mis: ouri, has changed his residence from Chicago to 
St. Louis. ————The Journal du Havre eays that a representative of the 
new King of Madagascar, Radama II. is expected shortly to arrive in 
Europe. This envoy is M. Lambert, who bas been created Privcs of 
Tavanoarive. He bas Leen engaged for ten years in trying to estab- 
lish commercial relations between France and Madagascar.————T he 
marriage of Edward Cholmeley, eldest son of Sir Edward Cholmeley 
Dering, Bart., to Viscountess Forth, eldest daughter of the Hon. Adol- 
phas Capel, and grand-daughter of Viscount Maynard, took place ia | 
London on the 27th alt._———A Vienaa jeter states that the manici- 
pal council of that city bas voted a sum of 10,000 florins to enable a 
certain number of intelligent artizans of limited means to visit the Uni- 
versal Exhibition in London next year.————Tae Montreal Minerve an- 
nounces that several literary men of Paris are about to establish, ere 
long, a politico-scientific review, iu which particular interest will be 


given to Canadian affaire. The work wil! owe ‘ts origin to Mr. Rameau. Quebec paper. 
—————The various rumours that have been promulgated lately re- Were raey Pirerst—The Paris correspondent of a London journal 
specting Mr. Cobden’s health are not altogether tus. Though obliged to writes:— 1 quoted a few days ago a paragraph from the 7emps, an- 


be carefal in the cold weather, be is otherwise as well as asual.———-_— 
Koseath is eaid to be seriously i)l.—— The remaios of Rouget de 
Lisle, the author of “ The Marseillaise,’”’ have been translated lately from 
the old to the new Cemetery of Choisy-le-Roi. M. Perrotin, Béranger’s 
literary executor, and the publisher of bis works, superintended thé ex- 
hamation and removal. The following inscription is engraved on the 
tomb :—“ Ici répose Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, né a Lous le-Saal- 
mer en 1760. mort & Choisy-le-Roi en 1836. Quand la Révolation | 
Frangaise, 1792 eut & combattre les Rois, il lai donna pour vaincre le | 
Chant de la Marseillaise.”’ —Mr. Shirley Brooks recently delivered 
a lecture in Edioburgh on the “ House of Commons.”’ The house, capa- 
ble of holding thirteen bundred persons, was filled to its utmort capacity. 
Extensive works bave been going on at Newstead Abbey during 
the eummer, for Mr. F. Webb. The Abbey has been lighted with gas and 
heated with hot water apparatus, and the interior renovated. New 
stables and officer, an extensive pile of buildiogs, containing stalls for 
twenty horses, aod carried out eo as to harmonize with the abbey, are 
about to be built.——-——-An anony mous “ thank-offering”’ of £5,000 has 
been presented to the Baptist Missionary Society.-—-——-From an an- | 
novncement made in the Commission of the Free Church General As- 
sembly, at Edinburgh, it appears that the Lord Advocate intends to 
introduce next session a new Educational Bill, apparently designed to 
exteod the parish-school system in Scotland, and more or less to super: | 
sede the Privy Council grants.—-——The Marquis of Hartington, 
eldest son of the Dake of Devonslire, is about to marry the Hoo, Miss 
Pitt, daughter of Lord and Lady Rivere.——-The Nationalite states that 
the Abbé Passaglia bas been appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
the University of Turio.—-—A marriage is to take place between Lady 
Londesborough and Lord O. Fitzgerald, son of the Duke of Leinster.—— 
The Nazione of Tarin states that Bishop Ganli bas been eentenced to im- 
rieoument for 50 days by the Tribunal of Pistoia, for publishing writ- 
ngs ofa reactionary tendency againet the government of the king. 
————The Hertford Mercury publishes a circular proposing the erec- 
tion of a school at Haileybury, not inferior to the schools of Eton. Bar- 
row, Rugby, aod Winchester, and where the sons of the clergy and gen- 
try, of p 1 men, hants, and tradere may be educated under 
competent professors at a moderate coat. Haileybury, it is said, may be 
parcbased at about one-fourth its original cost. Madame Ristori is 
playiog with great success at St. Petersburg ————-It appears that one 
of the Queen of Spain’s chaplains, D. Fernando de Castro, io a sermon 
preached in the presence of the court in the Royal Chapel of Madrid, 
greatly surprised his audience by proclaiming bis adhesion to the doc- 
trioes propounded by Father Passaglia on the temporal power of tbe 
Pope, and by advocating with mach earnestness the principle of a united 
Italy ———— Lady Herbert and severa! members of ber family are at 
esent at Paris, on their way to Nice, where she intends remaining dar- 
ng the winter.————The Earl of Aberdeen bas (says the Aberdeen Free 
Press) given his tenantry the privilege of doing with the game of their 
forms as they please—makiog the game laws @ dead letter so far as he is 
conerrned, Madame Mario (late Jesse Meriton White) is on ber 
way from Italy, for the express purpose of lecturing in Eogland and 
tand on Italian affaire, —-——Lord Palmerston bas contributed bis 
beme as a subscriber to the national (Italian) edition of the “ Divina 
> aaa intended to commemorate the risorgimento of the Italian na- 




















- pe BE 
CHANGES IN THE LORDS AND COMMONS DURING THE YEAR. 


House of Lords.—The following changes have occurred in the peerage 
during the year 1861—viz., Deaths—Her Royal Highness the Dachess of 
Kent, March 10. The Dake of Bedford, May 14. The Doke of Suther-. 
land, February 28. The Doke of Buckingham, July 29. The Earl of 
Fortercae, September 14. The Earl of Guilford, January 29. The Earl 


of Mount Bdgoumbe, September 3. Tho Barl of Traqaair (\itle now ex. | 


tinct), Angast 2. Lord Abioger, Lord Berwick, April 12. Lord Bray- 
brooke, Fevraary 21. Lord Lilford, March 15. Lord Herbert, Aagust 
2 Lord Eglinton, October 4. Lord Campbell, June 23, and the Bishop 
of Durbam. Creations—Admiral Berkeley, created Lord Fitzhardinge, 
Aagu+t 5, Sir Richard Bethell, created Lord Westbary, June 21. The 
Right Hon. per | Herbert, created Lord Herbert, June 15. Lord Joba 
Ruesell, created Earl Russell, July 30. The Earl of Daomore will come 
of age io the ensuing year, aod take his seat as Baron Dunmore. In ad- 
dition to the list of peers who are minors, are added the Ear! of Guilford, 
aged 11 years, and Lord Herbert, aged 10 years, 

House of Commons 
of Commons during the year, viz.:—Lieut. R. 
been elected for Banffebire, in the room of Mujor Lachlan Duff Gordon, 
who accepted the Cniltern Hundreds. Thomas Barnes, for Bolton, in 
the place of Joseph Crook, who accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. Lieut - 
Colme! Bathurst, for South Wilts, in the room of the Right Hon. Sidney 
Herbert, created a peer. Henry Beaumont Coles, for Andover, Alder- 
man Cubitt baving resigned. The Right Hon. Sir David Dundas, for 
Satberland-hire, the Marqais of Stufford haviog become Dake of Suther- 
Jand. William Edward Forster for Bradford, Titue Salt baving accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. Lord Richard Grosvenor, for Flintshire, vacant 
by the death of the Hon. Thomas Edward Lloyd Mostyn. William Ua. 
wio Heygate, for Leicester, vacant by the death of Dr. Noble. Richard 
Hodgeon, for Tynemouth, vacant by the resignation of Hugh Taylor. 
Capt. J. Taylor, for Montgomeryshire, vacant by the death of David 
Pugh. Nicholas Philpott Leader, for Cork city, Rickard Deasy having 


beea promoted to the Irish bench, W. Leslie, for Aberdeenshire, vacant | pig predeces:or, on which occasion the illustrious orator took his seat in | 


at the commencement of the year. John H. Lewis, for Maryle- 
bone, Elwin James baviog resigned. W. Morrison, for Plymouth, Vie- 
coun! Valletort having become Ear! of Mount-Ejgcumbe, Charles Wil- 
Jiom O’ Hara, for Sligo, in the room of Charles William Cooper. Sir Hugh 
Owen, of the Pembroke District, vacant by the death of Sir Joho Owen, 
Sir Roundell Palmer, for Richmond, Yorkshire, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Heory Rich. George Lort Phillips, for Pembrokesbire, vacant 
at the commencement of the year. Edmund Potter, for Carlisle, vacant 
by the death of Sir Jamas Graham, Bart. Lord Henry Scott, for Sel- 
kirksbire, vacant by the retirkgment of Allan Elliott Lockbart. Charles 
Turver, the third member fom South Lavucasbire, under the act passed 
last svesion. Thomas Matthew Weguelin, for Wolverbampton, Sir Rich- 
ard Betbell baving been created a peer. Western Wood, for the City of 
London, Lord Jobo Rassell having been created a peer. By the death 
of Thomas Slingsby Duncombe one of the seats for Finsbury is vacant ; 
and by the death of J. H. H. Foley, one of the seats for East Worcester- 
sbire. The first election of a member for Birkenhead, under the Appro- 
priation of Seats Act, will take place after the lst of December. 


—_—_————— 


Porraarr or Farner Passacuia.—He is a striking, highly interesting- 
looking personage. He is a tall man, considerably above six feet high, 
wi b great breadth of shoulders and flat chest ; a spare, erect, imposing 
figure, wiih an easy, dignified, refioed bearing ; the most gentlemanly 
priest 1 ever beheld. His forehead is bigh, not massive, and rather 
s'anting backwards; the brow is sharp and prominent. He basa rich, 
glossy bead of dair, slightly silvered all over; be may be fifty years old, 
certainly not more, and be complains that deep study and care have 
oldere+ bim before his time. He has regular, deeply-chiselled features, 
with a remarkably wide, round, firm, but by no means heavy under jaw. 
The ¢.es are deeply set, light browa, vivid, wakeful. The couatenance 
is git'ed with great mobility and sudden powers of expression. He is 
thin and pale, with deep furrows on the forehead and round the mouth. 
The habitual look is grave and thoughtfal ; but the face lightens up with 
occasional glimpses of great shrewduess and humour. There isa slight 
touch of the Jesuit in the tone of his voice, in bis thorough courtesy, and 
bland, well bred manners ; bat there is also a strength of character by 


which the man of the world visibly effaces and makes us forget the priest. 
—Leter from Turin. : ’ v7 





Gaeat Economy tv Sreamsuirs’ Fve..—The Moolian, the largest ecrew 
steamer io the Peniasular aud Oriental Company’s fleet, bas just made 


| 


the voyage to and from Alexandria, a distance of 6,000 miles. She has 
been twenty-three duys uoder steam, bas run at the rate of nearly 
twelve miles aa hour, and has ooly consumed daily 27 tons of coals. 
This has been the most economic voyage ever performed, as far as the 
consumption of fuel is concerned, and considering the size and speed of 
the steamer. A short time since such a steamer would consume at least 
50 tons of coals daily.— English paper. 





A Cuance ror Canapian Mayons.—The Court Journal reminds us that 
the Prince of Wales will come of age on the 9ih of November, 1562, 
and that addresses of congratulation from the various municipalities will 
have to be presented to her Majesty and the Heir Apparent. “ The 
honour of koightbood,” eautiously adds our courtly contemporary, 
*‘ will probably be offered to the Chiet Magistrates of the leading cities 
who preeeot ibem.” What a chance is this for our Canadian Mayors !— 





nouncing the presence at Compitgne of ‘six Scoich gentlemen’ wearing 

‘the national costame.’ The Glole copied the parazraph, prefixing the 

inquiry—‘ Were they pipers?’ A paragraph ia the Pays is probably an 

answer to the query. The /’ays tells us that the kilted visitors are ‘ the 

Duke of Athole, who last year bad the honour of receiving her Majesty 

Se in Scotland, and several otber gentlemen, also from ‘ la verte 
vin!” 





Ovituarn. 


Masor-Geverat Dertyzy.—Major-Geoeral B. V. Deriozy, K.H., died 
at Cheltenham, on the 22ud alt., in bis seventy-fourth year. He entered 
the army in 1806, and his services comprise—the campaign and battle of 
Corunna (in which he was severely wounded in both knees) ; the expe- 
dition to Walcheren, including thé siege and capture of Flushing, where 
he received a wound in the !eftarm. He served in the Peninsular cam 
paigo from December 1810, to the end of the war io 1814. Hewas{twice 
wounded—a musket-ball in the left arm, and a splinter of a shell in the 
chest at the batile of Toulouse, but did not quit the field. He had re- 
ceived the gold medal for Toulouse, and the silver war medal and nine 
clasps. _ 

Fatuer Lacorparre.—Oa the 9th page of this day’s Almon will be 
found av interesting article on this eminent ecclesiastic, lately deceased. 
What follows, from a London paper of the 30th ult, gives fuller details 
of bis life. 

Fatber Lacordaire, the celebrated Dominican preacher, died on the 
22nd ins'., at Soreze, in the department of the Tarn, ia bis sixtieth year. 
He was born in a village of Burgundy called Recey-sur-Ource. His 
father, who had obtained some reputation as a physician, died in 1806, 
leaviog a widow aud four sons, of whom Lacordaire was the second. 
His original destination was the bar, but in 1824 he left the law for the 
Chureb, entered the college of St. Sulpice, and was ordained priest in 
1827. In 1830, being then chaplain of the College Henri Quatre, Lacor- 
daire, in conjanction with M. de Montalembert and Lamennais, started the 
journal L’ Avenir, with the mottoes “ Dieu et la Liberi¢,” “ La Pape et le 
Peuple.” Io 1830, the Bishop of New York being on a visit with Lacor- 
daire at Chenaie (Bretagne), the residence of Lamennais, offered the 
young preacher the post of vicar-general of bis diocese, which Lacordaire 
accepied, but resigned when the revolation of oy | seemed to bring hopes 
of a brilliaat fature at home. In the same year Lacordaire wrote to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates asking permission to plead at the bar, 
but was refused. His hand is traceable in the famous protest of the edi- 
tors againet the abuse of Ministerial power in dealing wiih the preas 
(Deo. 1830), and in the next month he was tried at the assizes for some 
offence against government, but acquitted, pleading his own cause with 
great eloquence. Io 1831, he, M. de Montalembert, and M. de Coux 
opened what they called a free school, delivering lectures without a 

licence from the university. The government, at the instance of the uni- 
versity, interposed, bat they refused to budge. They were prosecuted 
| before the Chamber of Peers (M. de Montalembert being a peer and 
claimiog that right), and were condemned to pay the minimam fine of 
100 francs, In 1832 came out an encyclical letter of Gregory XVL., in 
which the Holy Father called all “ideas of the regeaeration of the 
| Charch” (ala daire) “ absurd,”’ “ the liberty of conscience a deliri- 
| um,” “the liberty of the press deadly,” “ inviolable submission to the 
king an article of faith,” and other oracular dicta of equal infal 
libility. The chiefs of L’Avenir were summoned to Rome. La- 
| mennais, who bad no faith at all in St. Peter’s successor, and 
| very little in St. Peter bimself, was obstinate. He lett Reme in 
| dudgeon, publishing stirring pamphlets on the affairs of Rome, and “ A 
Few Words by a Believer ;’ but orgaire, made of more impressib'e 
| stuff, prostrated himeeli at the Holy Father’s feet. In 1834 Lacordaire’s 
| sermous at the College of St. Stanislaus were censured by the archbishop 
for their democratic character, and in 1835 his “Conferences at Notre 
Dame,’ at which he descanted on all subjecte—nationality, liberty, Na- 
| poleon, railways, politics of all kinds—with great boldness and fervour, 
| caused a prodigious excitement among the luity, and such a diequietude 
| among the clergy that the archbishop insisted on an alieration in bis 
| plans, At war with the archbishop, he went to Rome in 1836, if possi- 
| ble to get support from the Holy See. Io 1838 he published a formal 
retraction of bis liberal doctrines (in L’ Avenir), and made war on “ bu 
| man intellect,” as the “ power which comes from the devil, and is irre- 


the piece of plate which was subscribed for and sent to bim by the officers 
of the British army and the friends of those who fell in the Crimean war, 
in testimony of their grateful sense of bis generous exertions in the pre- 
servation and restoration of the graves before Sebastopol :— 
“ On our voyege from Odessa to Sebastopol we made the acquigntance 
of Captain Clipperton, the Koglish consul at Theodosia, who was depu- 
ted to present to Colonel Gowen a piece of plate subscribed for by man 
officers of the English army, as an acknowledgment of the care and trouble 
sbown by him in looking after the Crimean cemeteries. He rejoiced in 
the opportune arrival of myseif and two other officers of the English army 
who accompanied me ; aud who, baving been in the Crimea during some 
portion of the war, might assist at the little ceremony of the presentatior. 
On arriviog at Sebastopol we were introduced to Colonel Gowen, who 
with his characteristic hospitality, insisted on our taking ali our meals 
at his house, and iavited us to tea that evening. When tea was over, a 
small circle was formed, including Colonel Gowen and his famil , Cap- 
tain Postenoff, of th@Russian Evgineers, aid-de-camp to General Todtle- 
ben during the war, some of the head men of Gowen’s establishment, 
Captain Clipperton, in bis full uniform as consul, and myself aud brother 
officers. The piece of plate was then presented by Captain Clipperton, 
io an appropriate speech. Colonel Gowen said that he had been induced 
to take the interest which be bad shown in the graves of the Crimea 
from bis admiiation of the brave and gallant army which bad been en- 
gaged in the late war, tbat he bad sought no reward or recompense, and 
that he felt intensely gratified by the handsome and public acknowledg- 
ment of his slight services which he had just received. I formed an 
opinion that eveving, which was confirmed by what [ observed subsequent- 
ly, that Colonel Gowen was indeed highly pleased with this t-stimonial, 
During the little ceremony I have mentioned his face beamed with delight, 
and he looked and spoke like a man who was enjoyiog a real pleasure, 
and not going through a mereformality. I remained at Sebastopol eight 
days, of course, spending my time in looking at the many places of in- 
terest, but keeping my attention principally fixed on our graveyards, in 
all and each of which the zenerous hand of Colonel Gowen was plainly 
visible. I could enumerate very many instances, but the graveyards of 
the 2d Division and of Catheart’s Hill are sufficient for his fame. Cath- 
cart’s Hill Cemetery would do credit to an English town, so neatly and 
prettily is it kept. Ino that one place be has plaot«d at different times 
500 rose bushes, and as many cypress and other treve. The planta- 
tions have been twice destroyed—once by severe weather in winter, and 
another time by a fire, which swept over the whole bill; still did the 
Colonel persevere, and replanted the trees a third time. His exertions 
have not been the result of a momentary whim, bat steady, continuous 
labour for a period of four years. When I left Sebastopol to travel ap 
the country, | pointed out to him several tombs'ones which I had ob- 
served to be loose, thrown about, or broken in the burial ground of the 
2d battalion Rifle Brigade. When I retarned, after ten days’ absence, he 
bad firmly fixed and repaired every stone which I bad mentioned, and to 
name the subject of expense was to insult bim. . He would oever listen 
to any offer of payment, however large the sum be bad expended. I can- 
not adequately express how disinterested aud generous! cousider the 
conduct of Colonel Gowen to have been in the matter of the Crimear 
graves,—I say Crimean, because he has bestowed his time and mone 
on the cemeteries of the French aud Sardinians ae well as the English, 
though he bas undoubtedly taken more trouble with the latter, and, so 
far from the testimonial which he bas received being undeserved, I think 
what he has dove is wortby of the pubiic and liberal acknowledgment of 
@ nation’s gratitude.” a 

Tax Armstsona Guy.—The J7imes contains a letter, filliog four 
columns, from Sir William Armstroog ia reply to Captain Hatshed’s 
statements depreciating the Armstrong guvs. He gives an elaborate ac- 
count of their trials, cost, and general performances. Altogether, 1,622 
have veen proved, about hal! of which are issued for use and balf re- 
tuined in store. Altogether, 796 guns, of various calibres, have been ac- 
tually issued for service. And Sir William now tells us that of this 
number not one single piece has burst, and that twenty only are re- 
tarned for repair. As to the vent pieces, double ones were issued, 
and only five have been blown away, and thirty-two rendered un- 
serviceable, owing principally to ignorance or inexperience of the men 
workiog the guo. The 7imes. in a leader, says that on the general 
merits of the gun, its inventor now speaks with a justifiable complacency, 
and with a boldness which will rather astonish his opponents, Nobody 
could expect that euch an invention should have been brought to perfec- 
tion at once, but unless the statements made by Sir William in bis letter 
can be effectually refuted, the public, we think, will be of opinion that 
no specimen of rifled ordnance yet prodaced is superior to the Arm- 
strong guo.— Edinburgh Scotsman, Nov. 29. 


Recent English papers are particularly bare of items of interest.—— 
Ten sixty-four pounder guns reached Toronto from Quebee on Sa- 
turday week, by train on the Grand Trunk Railway. Toey will be 
conveyed to the Fort and mounted ou the embankmeat the instgnt they 
are completed.——Tbe Army and Navy Gazetle says that it has been de- 
cided that between the two celebrated men who have been nominated 
for the presidency of the Royal Society—Lord Broagham and Major- 
General Sabine—the choice bas at last fallen ou the latter. General 
Sabine is cn Artillery officer, whose scientific researches in terrestrial 
magnetism, conducted mainly at the o¥servatory on Woolwich Common 
for many years past, are now famous throughout the world.—-—Re- 





|concilable with the faith which comes from God,’ But in Lent, 1838, 


| third time in bis justification, He now changed the whole course of bis 
| career; he entered the convent of Minerva, and assumed (April 6, 1840) 
| the Dominican habit. Oa the 15th Feb., 1841, he occupied the pulpit of 

Noire Dame, babited in the whole Dominican robe, and having bis head 
| shaved. His Lent “ conferences” for the ensuing ten or elevea years in 
| Parie, at Bordeaux, Nancy, Lyons, and Grenoble were attended by 
| enormous crowds. 
| France but of all Europe. io 1848, daring the republic, Lacordaire’s 
| early democratic doctrines appear to have revived. He was elected de- 
| puty for the Bouches du Rhone, and took his seat near Lameonais with 
the “Mountain” party, bat be made little or no reputation by bis 
speeches, aud resigued May 15, alleging that “ Parliamentary debates 
did not become the habit be wore.” Latterly he has not appeared very 
prominently before the public, except when he was elected a member of 
| the Loatitate, M. Guizot being eelected to deliver the oration in favour of 





| the Domiuican babit. Lacordaire’s fame wiil chiefly rest on bis oratory. 
| Three volumes of bis * Parie Couferences’”’ (1835-1850) have been pub- 
| lished, and, to an Eoglish reader, give one a tolerable idea of bis great 
| powers. His “ Life of St. Dominic” (1840), which has been Cescribed as 
a “ poetical justification of the Inquisition,” has been translated into ee- 
veral languages. He bas also published “ Considerations on the Philo- 
sopbical System of M. Lamenooais’ (1834), a letter on the Holy See 
| (1838), “* Memorandum on the Establishment in France of an Order of 

Preaching Brothers’ (1840), “‘ Conferences at Lyons, Grenoble,” &c. 
| (1845), funeral sermons on Geoeral Drouot and Daniel O’Conneil—the 





His eloquence bas been the admiration not ouly of | 


cruiting for the U. S. Federal army still contioues, at various places in 


.—The following changes have occurred in the House | his sermons attracted some unfavourable notice, and he went to Rome a| Canada, notwithstanding magisterial attempts to suppress it——The 
W. D. Abercrombie bas | 


| Queen inspected the E:on College Volanteers, consisting of four compa- 
| mies, with the band of the Scots Fasilier Guards, inthe Home Park, 
Windsor, on the 29:b ult.——It is suggested in a Canadian paper that 
the 100th (Canadian Regt.) should return home. 





War Orrice, Nov. 26.—15th Ft: MajGen Booth to be Col, v Gen Sir H 
Douglas, Bart, G.C.B, dec. 55th: Maj-Gen Elliot to be Col, y Lt-Gen Sir J H 
Schoedde, K.C.B, dec. 1st West India Regt: Ea Gavin, 34, to be Lt, wp, v 
| Plunkett, dismissed the service by the sentence of a general court-martial 
Brevet— Promotions consequent on the deaths of (gen Sir H Douglas, Bart, and 

Maj-Gen R French : Lt-Gen Sir W H Sewell to be Gen ; Maj-Gen H E Porter to 

be Lt Gen ; Bvt-Cols Hemphill and Lord G A Paget to be Moj Gens; Lt-Col 
| the Hon GT Devereax, R.A, and Bvt-Lt-Col Brooke to be Cols ; Maj Fellowes, 
| h-p anatt, and Bvt Maj Baddeley, R.A, to be Lt-Cols ; Capts Armstrong, 16th 
Ft, and Faulkner, b-p unatt, to be Majors. 


Ressian anp Enoutse Orricers Fratersistne —Oa the 11th the Ras- 
sians gave a grand déjetsner on board their splendid frigate, the Grand 
Admiral. Ali the notabilities of Malta were invited, and went; the re- 
past was the best of its kiud. All parties enjoyed themselves, and did 
not leave till Jate ia the evening. The foilowing day, the 12th, the offi- 
cers of the navy and army, and the members of the Union Club, gave a 
dinner to the Kussian officers at the Auberge du Provence ; 96 sat down. 
Admiral Codrington, after dioner, made a good speech. He said the 


latter a splendid effort of oratory, poetical alike in ite style and its| Russians and the English had fougbt side by side, and taey had also 


* facts ;”’ and some other works. 


| At Cheltenham, Lieut. Seymour Osborne, R.N.—At Brenchley, Kent, R. N. 
Kelly, Esq., Comm. R.N.—At Nutfield, Surrey, Capt. W. C. Sheppard, late of 
}the 6th Inniskillen Dragoons.—In Edinburgh, Comm. P. C. MacDougal!, R.N. 
—At Dover, J. B. Knocker, Esq., Comm. R.N.—At Brighton, D. L. St. Clair 
Esq., Capt. R.N., of Staverton Court, Gloucestershire, for many years a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant of that ae The Rev. Richard Garvey, M.A., 
rebendary and minor canon of Lincoln Cathedral.—In India, Capt. P. Sale, | 
A.—In London, J. A. Moore, Esq., R.M.A.—At Dawlish, Donald Hume Mac- 
leod, Exq., late H.M.’s 63d Regt.—At Brighton, James Brant, Esq., C.B., late 
H.M. Consul at Damascus.— At Brussels, T. W. Still, Esq., formerly Capt. King’s 
D;agoon Guards.— At Landour, India, Sir R. St. George, Bart.,aged 24. He was 
the eldest son of Sir. Theophilus St. George (resident magistrate and colonel of 
the colonial carbineers at Port Natal).—Dr. Firminger, Assistant Astronomer- 
Royal, died on the 24th ult., at Warren Lodge, Edmonton, in the eighty-seventh 
year of hisage. Between the years 1799 and 1508 he was the only assistant 
astronomer at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Dr. Maskelyne being Astro- 
nomer-Royal.—Mr. James Roe, a very prominent and usefal officer of the Man- 
chester Unity of Odd Fellows. As parliamentary agent of the society he 
worked most actively with a numerous circle of members of the House of Com- 
mons in promoting the various legislative enactments for friendly societies.— 
In London, Mr. Charles Leclercq, the father of the two popular actresses at the 
Princess's, Miss Carlotta and Miss Rosa Leclercq, and of the clever dancers who 
have so long represented the ballet force at the Haymarket Theatre.—Sir Peter 
Laurie, whose Seath is announced by the late intelligence from Europe, was 
the oldest member of the Court of Aldermen of the city of London, having been 
elected in 1826. He was chosen Lord Mayor in 1832. 





Aap. 


Tue Tomes Beroxe Sepastorot.—The following ie an extract ofa 
letter from an officer who wituessed the presentation to Colonel Gowea of 





fought against each other, and in both cases their conduct had been such 
as to produce mutual esteem. In reply, the Russian Admiral trasted 
that bis limited knowledge of English would be a eafficient excuse for 
aay inaccuracies te might be led into, that it gave him great pleasure to 
| hear such an opinion from the eon of the gallaut admiral who commanded 





’| at Nawarino, aod he trasted that on all futare occasions the Russians and 


| English would, as at Navarino, be fighting side by side in the same cauee, 
and there would then be no fear that they would eucceed in giving to 
their toes what the English call bloody moses (his exact words). The 
dinner passed off very agreeably. The governor gave a dinner to the 
Russian officers on the 14:b, and on the 15th the Russians gave a dinner 
to upwards of 100 on board their vessel. She left on the 16th.— Malta 
letter, Now. 16. 

The Nile, 90, fag-ship of Sir Alex. Milne, was only three days and 
nineteen bours on her receat passage from Halifax to Bermada.——The 
Wasp, 13, Commr. Stirling, arrived at Spithead oo the 28:b alt. from the 
Cape of Good Hope.—The Swedish :frigate Norrskdping, 32, Capt. 
Adlersparre, agrived at this port oa the 15¢h ist. from Plymouth, Eag- 
land. ——The Resolute, one of the Arctic exploring vessels, which, after 
being abandoned, was diecovered and preseated to the Admiralty by the 
U. S. Government, is to be fitted at Chatham, as a naval transport.—— 
The forty-third article of the new Admiralty instractions is as follows : 
“The officers, petty officers, and seameo of the fleet are not to wear 
moustaches or beards, Mousteches, but not beards may be worn by the 
officers and men belonging to the Royal Marine corps.’ We are com- 

elled to pronounce the order 0 absurdity.——The Racer, 11, Commr. 

yons, arrived at this port on Wednesday last from the Southera coast. 
—Nearly 250 extra hands, shipwrighte, blacksmiths, and jeiners, are 
to be entered at Portsmouth Dockyard for special employment upon the 
iron frigate Black Prince.—The Rinaldo, 17, has arrived here from Boston. 
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New Books. 


An extremely valuable addition to standard literature has been made by 
Mr. J. Kohler of Philadelphia (Radde, N. Y.) in the publication of Schil- 
ler’s Complete Works in English, edited and revieed with a few new transla- 
tions, by Charles J. Hempel, M.D. They are set forth in two imperial 
octavos, of more than six hundred pages each, neatly priated in double 
columns, so that the mere amount of matter is immense. The versions 
given are from various pens, and those the most esteemed. The famous 
minor poems are by Bulwer Lytton ; that remarkable drama, “ The Rob- 
bers,” is by H. G. Bobn; “ The Piccolomini” and “ The Death of Wallen- 
stein” by Coleridge ; Theodore Martin contributes “ Wilhelm Tell;” and 
the late Joseph Mellish, British Consal-Geseral at Hamburg and a friend 
of Schiller, is drawn upon for “ Mary Stuart ;” Miss Anna Swanwick for 
“The Maid of Orieans ;”’ and Mr. James Churchill, Mr. R. D. Boylan, and 
other reputable students of German, for eundry other of the plays and 
poems, in whole or in part. These fill the first volume ; the second is 
devoted to prose ; to tbe “ History of the Revolt of the Neth: riands,”’ that 
of “The Thirty Years’ War,” aud the huge mass of Scbiller’s mircella 
neous writings, historical, scholastic, philosophical, speculative, esthetic, 
et cetera, The two first mentioned are rendered by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor 
rison; the rest, for the most part, by the Editor of this edition. Dipping 
into sundry pages bere and there, we should pronounce Mr. Hempel— 
who, we presume, is a German—an excellent master of our tongue ; we 
are moreover ascured that this is the case, by a friend who is familiar 
both with German authors and with Mr. Hempel’s manner of dealing with 
them. We cordially commend his labours. 

Notice to Quit, by W. G. Wills, author of “ Life’s Foreshadowings,”’ is the 
title of a new novel got up in cheap form by the Mesers. Harper. It is 
a well-written book enough ; but the characters are not s‘rikingly ioter- 
esting, and the whole thing is too much epun out. The eceneis laidio a 
small towao in Lancashire, during the last century. The principal per- 
sonages are—a wealthy, irascible old Dowager; her sister, a meek, un- 
complaining, but persevering and determined little woman, one of those 
mole-lixe people who, quietly and in the dark, burrow out their way and 
follow up their ideas. Then comes her son, the heir to the Dowager’s 
fortane, for whose success in life the poor mother toils unremittingly, and 
in vain, as it proves. Jobn Briim (the eon) is a perfect man of the world, 
possessed also of some literary talent, but utterly devoid of heart. He is 
cold, uncompromising, selfish—the exact opposite of his friend and rival, 
Surgeon Heath, an honest, good natured, blandering fellow, sadly given 
always to doing the right thing at the wrong time. It is his cousin who 
plays the part of heroine—a fair, shy girl, who wins the love of the young 
Surgeon, and takes the fancy of the M.P. and author, Jubo Biim. The 
latter’s wife she becomes ; but soon awakens to the fact that her heart is 
her cousia’s, and not her husband’s. Not that any scandal ensues; by 
no means, for thia is a most proper book. Fortunately, however, just as 
the Surgeon bas procured an appointment in a vessel outward bound, 
the husband falls a victim to heart-disease, thus leaving his wife free to 
follow her inclinations, which after a short term of widow-hood she ac- 
cordingly does, Accessory to the tale, we have glimpres of several well- 
kuown characters, amongst others George Stephenson. Oa the whole 
this novelty is not cut out for a very popular work. It lacks warmth 
and spirit, and above all euashine, of which, Heaven knows, we bave 


just now abundant need. 
-— 


Hine Avts. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN a3 RELATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 


The remarks that follow, borrowed from one of the London weeklies, 
by no means exhaust this interesting subject. We commend them to 
general attention, and the subject itself to prolonged discussion. 

“ Define terms,” it has been said, ‘and controversy will cease.” Unforiu- 
nately for the simplicity of this dictum, the uncertain relation of well-de- 
fined terms to indefinite ideas constitutes the whole difficulty. The term 
“ Fine Art” is one of (he most common to be found ia the works of writers 
on esthetic science ; its meaning in a general sense is understood by every- 
body ; but for any precise definition, any accurate statement of the con- 
ditions involved, any anchallengeable landmarks pointing out its extent 
or limitations we may search in vain. The consideration whether photo 
graphy possesses a legitimate claim to a position amongst the fine arts in- 
volves, however, at the outset, that the conditions necessary to euch recog- 
nition sbould be defined. All art may be broadly divided into two clas 
see, the mechanical or industrial arts, and the beautifal or fine arte. The 
first has reference only to what belongs to the material facts—ihe phy si- 
cal necessities of man’s life. These supplied, he discovers that he bas 
a higher nature and nobler cravings which mast be satisfied. The sub- 
jugation of matter to all purposes of material use is the province of the 
industrial arte. The perception and embodiment of the beautiful in 
its various forms belongs to the provioce of fine art. The distinction 
here drawn is a broad and obvious one, and has, in effect, been univer- 
sally recogaized. We shall have to inquire, theo, to which category 
photography belongs, whether it is a mechanical or a fine art. 

Every work of fine art is the embodiment cf & pre-existing idea in 
the mind of the artist. Whatever the process used, none of its prodacts 
can become works of art merely in virtue of that process ; its art quali- 
ties must eatirely depend upon the skill of tbe artist. It is the artist 
who makes the art, not the art the artist. The time was when painting 
and scalpiure were not known as fine arts ; they were not admitted into 
the sisterhood of the Nine. They bad not at that time, we presume, be- 
come recognised methods of embodying the beautiful. Poetry, musis, 
eloquence, dancing, aod similar arts were the more nataral and ®pon- 
taneous expressions of man’s sense of the beautiful, while the plastic and 
graphic arts demanded some aid from science for their satisfactory cul- 
ture. The industrial arts, with science for their guide, needed to make 
some progress before :eulpture or painting could make many strides to- 
wards perfection,—the art of working metals, the art of hewing stone, 
must precede sculpture, and pigments must be found and their physical 
—— ascertained and developed as a preliminary step to painting. 

hotograpby, the Jatest born of the graphic arte demande still more aid 
from the science ; but it claims not the less a position among the fine 
arts. Whatever of art-knowledge is required by the painter is required 
by the photographer ; and the eame order of mental powers, developed 
by the same kind of training, is as neceseary to one as tothe other. Each 
must have the perception of the beautiful before he can embody it. The 
true artist, whether he be paiater or sculptor, engraver or photographer, 
will stamp the impress of his powers upon his work ; while the mere me- 
chanic tq whose material perceptions the more subtle and higher beauties 
of natare have no existence, whetber he use a chisel, a pencil, or a ca- 
mera, will as assuredly prove that neither sculpture, paiuting, nor pho- 
tography are necesearily fine arts. 

o a certain sense, however, it may be claimed for photography that 
a higher culture is necessary for its saccessful practice than is requisite 
for the prosecution of any of the recognized fiae arta. To the nathral 
endowments and education neceseary for a painter be (the photographer, 
Ed. Alb) mast add the edacation and habits of a first-rate chemist, and 
with these he must combine menipulatory skill, neatness, and order, 
each in their highest degree. In selecting his subject, his point of view, 
his time of day, and mode of lighting, he must exercise the judgment 
and taste of the painter. This done, bis optical knowledge must decide 
the form of leas best suited to the rendering of his subject. And now 
his results depend upon a ecries of chemical manipalatious of the most 
exquisitely delicate kind. 

As regards the art itself, then, and the amount of skill and calture 

for its successful practice, there is nothing to derogate from 
the claims of photography asa fiae art. The question resolves itself 
into one of results. These entirely depend upon the artist. The rough 
sketches of a Raphael with a piece of ch | are t d as works of 
art, because they give expression to the beauty of form in the mind of 
the artist,—the true artist produces true art, no matter what bis vehicle 
of expression, and the first rauks amongst photographers are already 
filled up by men who have been associated with art before they prac- 
tised photograpby ; such as Bedford and Wilson, Lake Price and Rej- 








der to receive recognition, for photography cannot create or idealize. | grace to the fi ure, wi Hy) in i i 

It is not an imaginative art ; it must be literal. It must deal with the | are made eithes Ste ih ton eee tonite: _— 

actual ; the world of imagination is to ita ferra incognita. What it sees | front are open. They are closed to the throat or o “— en peed - a. 

of beauty or deformity it uncompromiringly depicts, and nothing more. | ing to the style of the material, or the urpose for whl b th at “y ; 

“ But ce Se remarks, “ Venus would still have remained | designed. : P ‘ Bae shh 

concealed beneath the waves,” and to photography the goddees still re- | Alpaca is still a favourite i i 

mains invisible ; what its eye bath not seen it pm be depict. It cannot | be gaining ground with tbe Beclich Tr bee the ri we ee falling ie 

refine the vulgar or give freshness to the common-p! In all ages | graceful folds, without so mach danger in cutting as exten io man her 

painters and sculptors have secured the most perfect and true types of | fabrice—Poplins, either Eoglish or Trish, are moch worn Tatfet 

beauty by jadicioas selection and harmonious combination from many | antiques aad moires still maintain their rank Velvets are. sneeelle 

models ; bat if photography cannot combine, it may still aid high ar trimmed with Asiracan, either real or imitated, in Thibet wool e frayed 
f f fi - . : - 3 ’ 

A y adler -w whe het ayaa truth ; here, however, its sphere in |+ilk. It isa very rich and soft trimming.—Foultards are much in favour, 


| despite the winter. The most fashionable are those with brow grey 
; : : : : os . as 2 are se ro 
All this may be admitted without hesitation ; but it in nowiee affects | grounds, and coloured 4 wera, ' ; whet 


the q restion at issue. “ Trae art,” remarks an able writer, “bas two | terns, makes a very elegant a Ph. een ok tere eee eS 
legitimate divisions: high art and common art. The former includes all | tarlatane in that it will wash.—Soutaches and cords are ver mock wore, 
works which renders the epiritual—which appeals for its interpretation | The desigos in which they are made are very rich aud fantantie —The 
to the soul; the latter comprises merely the faithfal performance ot na- | skirts are wora very full and long bebiad, but rather shorter in front than 
— —. Genius — ~ first ; for the second, industry and | formerly. , i ‘ 

clever imitation are sufficieat.” In the highest ranks of the second di Coloured petticoats are as much in fav : . 

vision here described, pbotograpby may claim a place. Correctness of | They are made in wools or Spemeets ie cae ae nd eanaal 
drawing, trath of detail in a degree unapproachable by the nicest manual | with wide bands of velvet or coloured merino: in cachemere with 
skill, absente of hackneyed conventionalisms are at least amongst the | designs printed to imitate laces—this latter is hardly good taste ; the 
merits of all photographs of average excelleace, while in portraiture | most elegant and expensive coloared petticoats are in black silk, quilted 
photography may unbesitatingly claim pre-eminence. Undoabtedly | with white or colour in various patterns, in squares or medallions, £0. | 
there is more truth, more vraisemblance in a portrait by Williams, Clau- The Zouave vest is not superseded by the Garibaldi but is no ‘looger 
pened np eye - to be found a of — “ portraits of | accompanied by the waistcoat of latute or muslin ; the season requires 
gentlemen” that have for years past bung on the walls of the Royal | warmer materials, euch as mire i i 

Academy. = _ wherever literal truth, accarate detail, perfect immi- or white. eS rT 
tation is of value in art, there photography takes honourable promi- The robes de chambre “Lou's XV.,” i . 

nence, for the most paiastaking pre Raphaelite may emalate in vain its | fits to the body, and the back put in iarge bor-pinite, which fal from the 
wondrous precision. ss shoulder ; the corsage is open to the waist, and the skirt is opened from 

As regards the reproduction and multipl'cation of works of art, photo- | the fastening at the waist ; this etyle of dress, made in velvet and trim- 
grapby may, unquestionably, ia many respects claim precedence of en- | med with Chinchilla or Astracan, has a very rich effect. 
graving, which is, nevertheless, recognized as a fine art, and admitted | Laces of all kinds are much worn, both for dresses, bonuels, trimming 
within the walls of the Royal Academy. In the reproduction of works | or for articles of out-door apparel. Black lace is much wora in evening 
of the great masters, for instance, not only is the drawing rendered with | dress, and often accompanies white materials. The co'ours mo-t in vegue, 
unerring truthfulness, but the very touch, the precise handling is re- | perhaps not those most worn, but at all events the most elegant and 
produced. f fashionable, are greys in all shades, the Havanna brown, a peculiar shade 
_ Photography must nevertheless be admitted to be an art sui generis. It | of green and a new shade of violet of a very blue tinge; thia last colour 
is more allied to science than any of the other graphic arts, and in some | is an expensive one, arising from some difficalty in the preparation. 
of its most beautiful phases it becomes a scientific process, scarcely de-| Evening dresses have hardly been decided on yet, but we have noticed 
pendent for its results upon avy kiad of manual, still less artistic, inter- | one or two very elegant ones; they are generally made of tarlatane, 
vention. ows Chambery gauze, and lace ; light silks aud satins being kept for older 

The recent controversy between her Majesty’s Commissioners and the | persons.—Silk under-skirts are seldom worn ; tarlatane or crape giving 
Photographic Society regarding the classification of photography in the | a much more aerial and elegant effect. : 
forthcoming Iaternatioual Exhibition, hes illastrated, for the first time | Paletéts are much worn ; of all these, the half-fitting basquine is con- 
since the birth of the new art, the importance of having its position ac- | sidered the most distinguée, and the most habillé; it just falls into the 
curately defined. Recognized art authorities do not admit photography | lines of the waist, without being fastened, or fitting tightly toit. Shawls 
to be fine art; that was to be expected. On the other hand, photogra-| made in silk, velvet or cachemire, lined with quilted silk, or trimmed 
phere disclaim the mechanical position. The Commissioners decide on | with fur or lace, are very elegantly worn. Braiding is much wora on 
a bappy compromise ; they offer to photographers @ separate depart- | all mantles or cloaks; some mantles fitting tightly to the shoulders, 
ment, a kind of neutral ground. The question is not whether photogra- | from thence falling in large plaite, trimmed either only with a pélerine 
phy isa fine art per se—neither paintiog nor sculpture can make that | of lace, or surrounded with broad lace. We noticed a very elegant Arab 
claim—but whether it is capable of artistic expression ; whether in the | burnous in black velvet, and trimmed entirely with lace. 
hands of the true artist its prodoctions become works of fine art. Thie| For opera-cloaks, the burnous is the most elegant, and the most full 
photographers have to prove, and await the decision of one of the largest |drees. If made in cachemire, they are embroidered opr braided in white 
Juries ever empanelled since the world began. There is one other ques- | or some colour; they are also made in satin, terry velvet, or in white 
tion the Commissioners have yet to deal with. How will they modify | plush ; this last is very novel. The satin must be embroidered in satin- 
the position of photography in the catalogue? They can scarcely leave | stitch : the terry velvet trimmed with passementerie or lace, and the plush 
it in its present companionship. is surrounded with a large cord, and has a tassel at each corner.—Ohe- 

Our own observation leads us to believe that photography—according = —— bro ver aye jae both for dreases and cloak. atest 
to thé hebie dnd wiadle cane Sl 8 0 velvet will be worn this winter for bonnets, blac 
to the hands and minds engaged upon it—may descend at once to the | sioited with white, or violet with black crossbars, seem the favourites 
level; of mere mechanism, or elevate itself into close communion with | at present, Artificial flowers will be in great request for ball-dresses 
what we denominate Fine Art. this winter ; they should be mixed with lace, Alengon, Chantilly, English, 
blonde, or gold and silver lace. They are placed either in large detached 
bouquets, or in long branehes on the ekirt. 

The bonnets made by our principal milliners are no longer raised in a 
bigh point. They are distinguished from commonplace bonnets by the fact 
of their being rather square at the top, and very open at the sides ; they 
are still large, but not so large as they were. The top of the cap is fall 
of flowers, or feathers, &c., and the sides, of*blonde or lace, are very fall. 
—The crowns are worn either loose or plain, and the curtaios of 
moderate depth. Bonnets are generally composed of two different mate- 
rials—crape and velvet for full-drees bonnets; silk and terry velvet for 
those less dress. The most fashionable colours are claret, green, Capu- 
cin—a new grey, the violet before mentioned, and black mixed with 
white.-Le Follet. 











Sccnrrvre anp Scunptors mw Iraty.—Writing from Florence on the 
18:h of October, in reference to the Italian Exhibition then open, a cor- 
| respoadent of the 7imes thus expresses himeelf. 


| Ithas been the fashion siete years to cry down the name of Antonio 
Canova, and to assign to bff a place among the leaders and innovators 
| in art as mach below the mark as the entbusiastic admiration of his con- 
| temporaries had raised him above it. The Italians had too long been 

upbraided with their inability to play any more important part among 
the nations of Earope ‘han that of fiddlers and dauberse. Then the.tims 
bad come when even their superiority in artistic genius was dieputed 
against them. Finally, there arose in Germany what was called “ scien- 
tific” masic, and Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, though more than 
ever masters of the hearts of the multitude, were set down as no better 
than musical eunuchs by the critics of the heavy dogmatic school. 

Whatever may be said of Canova, he has been the creator of modern 
| [talian sculpture, and whatever may be the gifts of Danneker or Kies, 
| there is no doubt but sculpture is still in our days, to a great extent, an 
| Italian monopoly ; that even euch men, not bora ia Italy, as attain any 
| distinction in statuary, euch as Thorwaldsen the Dane, Gibson and Fuller 
| the Britons, Power aud Story the Americans, find it almost impossible to 
| establich their home anywhere out of Italy ; that while Millais, Landeseer, 
| Stanfield, De la Roche, Cornelius seek out a path of their owa in paint- 
| ing, and open ia their own countries schools which may add something 
| to the achievements of the old italian, Dutch, and Flemish, all marbles 
and bronzes belong still to one echool, and that school has a yet its only 

abode in the Peninsula. Nor is it necessary to think that because the 
Italians excel in, or exclusively cultivate, this or any other branch of art, 
they must needs be nothing bat artiste, and as each be an eseentially 
| sensual and emascolate race. There is no great difference between the 
| notes which impel the foot to dance and the strains which nerve the arm 
| to fight ; and those colours and forms which foster weak and licentious 

paseions are not greatly different from those which give rise to soaring 
| thoughts and generous feelings. The great secret of art, like that of li- 
| terature, consi+ts in sapplyiog the intellect and heart with wholesome 
excitement ; Walter Scott has set more minds and characters to right, 
than George Sand has perverted or Paul de Kock degraded?) Let the 
| Italians only continue to show valoar in the field, and to develope wis- 
dom in the council, and they will not be much the worse for their many 
hours’ loitering in their picture galleries, or for their raptares about 
their qaeens of the opera. 

Canova has taught the Italians to break through the limite that the 
| conventionalism of former schools had assigned to stataary. Up to this 
| time sculpture aimed no higher than the delineation of sculpture of forms. 
| Canova taught bis pupils to carve thought and feeling ; and he himself 
| did so in a style that the world had not seen since Michael Angelo left his 
| works unachieved in the Medici chapel. Those who see Napoleon’s bust 
| at Chateworth will not hesitate to admit that it is possible to concentrate 
| the whole life, the whole epic, of a man in a block of stone. As you 
| gaze on those pale, still features you eee the angel and the demon fight- 
| ing for supremacy inside the brain of the man of fate,—the man equally 

framed to be the benefactor or the scourge of mankind. 
The mantle that dropped from Canova’s shoulders fell on those of many | 
a — of art in Canova’s country. There are works in this Floren- 
= ow giving evidence that the epark of genius is still living in 
taly. 
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LACORDAIRE, 


The grave has just closed over one who was little known out of hie 
own country, and will be soon forgotten there, but who was too typical 
of his age and nation to be paseed over altogether in silence. We have 
all formed a vague notion of one type of the modern Frenchman of ge- 
niue, as a being of caprice and wayward fancy, the elave of impulee—au- 
dacious, fiery, enthasiastic—a blazing rocket, not a steady flame—a thing 
to wonder at, and perbaps admire, but to turn away from as only not 
monstrous because so very ludicrous. Lacordaire was the only perfect 
specimen of this type. Never did man, in or out of a Church, blaze awey 
with go fitful and fantastic a brilliaccy, dare eo much, captivate so irre- 
sistibly, and fail so irretrievably. There have been plenty of law- 
yers in all ages who bave been f:natics; there bave been ecclesiastics 
who bave had a taste for the subtleties of law, and yet a constant derire 
to trample tbe law ander their feet ; there have been preachers who have 
plunged into the deepest mysteries of the next world, and preachers who 
have idolized the worst idols of this world ; there have been zealots for 
the Papacy who have rebelled against the Pope, and zealots who have 
grovelied in the dust at the first blast of ecclesiastical displessure. But 
Lacordaire was all of these et once. He went to the Bar determined, as 
a mere boy, to overwhelm courts, judges, juries, and adversaries with bis 
frantic eloquence. He bad just begun to succeed when he left the Bar 

and became a priest. He entered the sacred body only to shock it. He 
| took advantage of the Revolution of July to announce through the 
columns of a newspaper that the Pope was the first and truest of demo- 
crats ; aad he occupied himself with setting up a school, in order to bave 
ibe satisfaction of braving the authorities by conduvting it witbout the 
requisite license, Theo bis ecclesiastical friends fell foul of him, and the 
Pope disclaimed all connexion with a supporter who assured bim he was 
ademocrat. Lacordaire took the rebuke in very good part, and warned 
to preaching as a new field of fame. 

He succeeded, but he succeeded by making the pulpit a home of the 
comic stage. The audience who came to pray remained to hear diecus- 
sions about Parliameatary Government, aod Napoleon, aod the crimes 
of society. Lacordair2 was not much more than a glorified Spurgeon ; 
bat to be at once devout and amused is worth its price in all parts of the 
globe, and Paris liked the fun of listening to a man who kept its attention 
dancing from surprise to surprise, and whose words poured from him in 
a fiery torrent of rhetoric. He never ecrapled to flatter the — of bis 
bearers, and once, in a celebrated discourse, invited them to thank Heaven 
that they had been baptized, but stil! more that they were Frenchmen. 
Sermone of this kind are only endured under a system of government as 
rigid as that of Rome, so long as the comedy is thought not incompatible 
with reepect for the Church. When that limit is once passed, a very 
speedy extinguisher is put on pulpit eccentricity. Lacordaire got egain 
into trouble, and this time be bowed himeelf most humbly before the inet 
of Democrats, ewallowed all old bis sayings, recanted all his errors, and 
promized the best of behaviour for the future. During the latter years of 
bis life be lived in comparative obscurity. From this he emerged for a 
brief interval when be tried bis hand as a Parliamentary oraior in 1848, 
and signally broke down. He had enough of his old Democratic creed 
left in bim to be frantic at the coup d’état, and for a short time he asto- 
nished the Parisians by the extreme freedom with which from the pulpit 
be denounced the Elect of December. But the Elect of the People was in 
those days the Elect of the Church too, and L daire was ordered by his 
ecclesiastical superiors to hold histongue. He obeyed, and sank grada- 
ally out of all notice, until his reception into the Academy a short time ago 
reminded a forgetful world that a man who was pronounced by French 
judges to be one of the first of orators was still alive. 

Ia epite, however, of all his weaknesses, there can be no doubt that 
Lacordaire was a remarkable man, and that the place he once filled in 
French society is worth stadying attentively, for all who wish to \uoder- 
stand what France was at a very eventful epoch, and what she may be 
The era which takes ite name from the Revolution of July was 
20 much more full of life and ardour, and of utter recklessness, than any- 
thing we see now, tbat we can ecarcely understand it.» The bonds of s0- 
ciety seemed suddenly unloosed. The aspirations of men took new 
shapes and exceeded all limits. There was nothing, however audacious 





——_—————— 
PARIS WINTER FASHIONS. 


Two distinctly opposite styles will, it is said, meet with equal success 
| this winter. The skirts of dresees will be worn either ornamented to 
| excess, or—for there is no mejiam—thoroughly simple and void of all | 
|ornament. We can hardly realise this extreme of simplicity, expecially 
| as we find our elégantes wearing fi , and p ries 
of all kinds. It is true that for an in-door dress a variety of ornament is 
annecessary, and even inconvenient. For “robes de ville,” of course 
the case ie quite different. One thing is certain, a handsomely trimmed 
dress will always bave a richer appearance than one less eo, let the ma- 
terial be what it may. The only difficulty is to choose from the mass 
offered for our selection ; comprising small gauffered flounces, raches, 
braidings, passementeries of all kinds, buttons surrounded with lace or 
fur, coloured pipings, tassele, pompons of frayed silk, medallions of vel- 
vet or silk embroidered in eatio-stitch, lace flounces or insertions, very 
narrow gauffered frills, bands of velvet or silks @ disposition, &c. It is 
impossible to name the thousand and one styles and materials for trim- | 
miog dresses. 

Flounces are never put to the bottom ot the skirt, and are placed to- 
gether, or in rows with spaces between, according to the fancy of the 
wearer. Many are placed in twos or three, and each set headed by a 
rush or band of colour. They are seldom put straight round the skirt, 
bat in vandykes or ecollops. The fi are not hemmed—they are 
either bound or pioked.—Many dresses are trimmed eo tanique, and it 

















lander. The new art needs, however, to be wielded by euch men in or- 


is expected that this style, being a becoming one, as it gives height and | and monstrous, that might not be put in print, aud publiched to a won- 
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dering world, The thought ) 
your was not very deep, or very true, bat it had at least this merit, that 
it vindicated the freedom of the intellect and widened the rage of sym- 
athy. Although we think the writers of we oe —_ ag 
bil beurd, we cannot help respectiog their boundless audacity, . 
‘eet rtalent strength, their anes quauihe with the poor and the | nary coup-d'dat Louis Napoleon, by whom he was forced into a retire- 


that lay at the bottom of all this frothy fer- | 


fallen. It was a time when men walked asif on etilts, and spoke as if their 
¥oices were of thander : and even if we are inclioed to think lightly of them, 
and to deride their thunder as only the clatter of pots and the drumming 
of kettles, yet no one can deny that their voice was echord througbout 
Europe, and that they inspired thousands in every Continental country 
with a belief in their outpourings. Lacordaire was an excellent repre- 
sentative of this epoch, with his poetical dreams of the Pope as the First 
of Democra's, his confasion of holy zeal and worldly batred, and bis 
unabashed absurdity. There can be no doubt tbat he and men like him 
found an entrance into the bearts of those nations which, po itically, are 
inclined to look up to France, and that it was such men, and not the po- 
liticians or generals, who instilled the belief that Frauce can sympathize 
with the oppressed wherever they may be, and that her sword is always 
ready to back her generous sympathies. And it is exceedingly probable 











that a time like that when Lacordaire was at the beigbt of fame may re- | cularly on the sea-coast of Hampshire, are imbued with a mildness and 
turo, and that even new Lacordaires may be found. The Empire cannot | yitality of air that make the human mind gracious to every living 
eo for ever ; and when it stors, the pent-up intellect of France will) thing, and the step elastic, and, as I have said before, the fact of 
o 


4 some channel into which it may pour its impetuous tide. Had France 
continued free, the French intellect might have been chastened as well as 
strengthened, and might have attained the sobriety and rarity which are 
the best oroaments of the mind of man. But France has learned nothing 
under the Empire. On the other band, questions of deeper interest than 
any which were agitated under Louis Philippe are now forcing themselves 
on the attention of Europe. Let us only fancy Lacordaire, as a young 
man, hearing that the temporal power of the Pope was at ao end, and we 
can imagine something of the immeasurable flight of fancy to which the 
childish genius of the tical Frenchman may soar, if political liberty 
happens to be regained before the excitement to which the new phase of 
the Catholic Church will give rise bas faded away. 

The history of Lacordaire also suggests many thoughts as to the Pa- 

. It bas been said that the marvellous pliability of the Roman 
Bathotic Church enables it to absorb every form of eccentricity and 
ecstacy that arises in its bosom. It can find a place for Loyola as well 
as for Fenelon, for Dominic as well as for Carlo Borromeo. Certainly it 
can absorb much, but there is one element it cannot absorb. It cannot 
absorb reformers who wish it to adopt new principles, to cast off old tra- 
ditions, to seek after a new ideal. Lacordaire thought that be and the 
stronger minds of Lamennais and M. de Montalembert had bit upon a 
theory which would again bring the kingdoms of the world within the 

e of the Church. The Pope bad only to see that liberty was bis best 
iend, that truth could never bart the Church of Truth, and that he was, 
if he only knew it, the First of Democrats, and then all the “ children of 
the people” would recognise him at once as their true Father. This was 
try, aad the Church is sometimes very ic. Gregory XVI. would 

| oo none of such support as this. The old ways were the old ways, and 
the ancient Church must stand by them. Ia his encyclical letver be 
swept away all the cobwebs of Liberalism which his French friends bad 
been — Ae for him. He announced that any idea of regenerating the 
Ch was absurd, that liberty of conscience was the wildest of dreams, 
and the liberty of writing the most fatal of plagues. Lacordaire did not 
ebange the Church, but the Church changed him. He ultimately ad- 
vanced to such a height of pious docility as to declare in print that ha- 
man reason was the offspring of the devil ; and the most humble of men 
can ecarcely say more than that. Lamenonais was a man of muc) stronger 
character, and of much greater honesty of thought; and he kicked 
re the pricks all his life. But the Church is just as it was. M. de 
ontalembert is obliged to patronize it with all its abuses, and to defend 
what he cannot mend. The feeling that has so long prevailed at Rome 
revails there now. Those who would regenerate the Church are still 

ld there to be the idlest dreamers of dreams, We mast not too hastily 
assume that Rome is wrong, and tbat it could really eurvive the accept- 








loyed in various Government offices, and, in 1842, succeeded Marshal | 

lause! as Member for Rethel. For three years he supported the Minis- 
try of Louis-Philippe ; but ,passed into the ranks of the Opposition in 
1845, where bis talents secured him a hearty wel He pted the 
Republic, served it as a Liberal Deputy, but warmly opposed the sangui- 





ment, which be has employed in writing this “ History of the Reign of 
Terror,” founded on original documente, which, it is said, will shake 
maoy a hero now eerene 0a his pedestal.— Athenaeum. 





Ox Goop Terms wits Huts Docs —Though we are no admirers of Mr. 
Grantley F. Berkeley’s attempts at rougb-riding over his countrymen— 
still less of the political dogmas that he occasionally ventilates—we 
cannot but recognise the genial and gentle spirit in which he treats one 
branch of the art of eporting. As Rarey deals with borses, so does he 
apparently with dogs. The subjoined extract is copied from one of Mr. 
Berkeley’s late communications to a London sporting journel. 

Thursday, the 7th of November, was one of those days which, parti- 


existence a theme for thankfulness. There was very little wind, and 
what there was came from the south-west ; so my dogs not having had 
for some time any amusemeat, for which they had not failed to beg 
whenever I passed their kennel, I resolved we would start for the 
Forest to see if the rain had brought a fresh supply of snipes. Poor old 
Draid’s little Forest carriage aod his pony Diogle having been ordered, 
the former still bearing the marks in its woodwork of bis impatient 
teeth, the three setters, Chance, Quince, and Cisse, were put under the 
net in the rear of the vebicle, and Bratus sat in front with me, chained 
to the driving-seat, because he has a trick of leaning forward to look 
round the splash-board impatiently, to ascertain how fast we got on to 
the well known destination, which endangers a fall, and to prevent a 
sortie on, to him, objectionable passers-by who touch their hats, and by 
80 doing seem to menace bis position. Chance and Ciss stand up, and thrust 
their dear faces as far as they can through a mesh of the net close to me, 
but the} timid little fat Quince lies down uniess spoken to individually 
in some endearing way, for she is not only alarmed at the mere rattle of 
the wheels, but ehe is considerably terrified at any man, woman, or child 
whom we may chance to meet. I think I hear some of the shooters not 
ouly of the prevailing “ fasbion” of the day, but also those who khow 
the use of dogs, say, “ How, sir, four dogs, and three of them setters, 
after snipes—it’s too many?” and so it really is, the bag alone consi- 
dered ; but, as before stated, I went out to please “ the dear companions 
of my leisure hours,” and, according to the true spirit of her Majesty’s 
gracious license, to make the royal Forest simply a wild and beautiful 
site for recreation, and not a ecene for slaughier. Instead of going out 
at break of day greedy for roasts, I left not jmy home till after twelve 
o’clock, and cocked not my gun till nearly one. 

Arrived at a cottage or lodge wherein to leave my peer: the board 
uncer the seat of the carriage being removed, how anxiously the three 
setters burst out! Old Chance jampe at my shoulder to kiss me for the 
first twenty yards, while the two young ones race away over the open 
heatber for hundreds of yards, and commence their Se range in- 
dependently of each other. Brutus walks close behind me, witb the most 
intense and vigilant excitement in his bright brown eyes, his glance 
fixed on the action of the setters, bat bis careful nose ever ready to de- 
tect a head of game if accidentally come upon by me; and many and 
many a shot he gets me thusin the course of the season. From the time 
we start to the time we come home, not a whistle passes my lips ; 
carry no dog-whip, and I have no need to call. The course I take, or an 
occasional wave of the hand, indicates the line to be beaten ; bat when 
the game bas been found, has fallen, and been brought to bag, we all get 
together to smooth its feathers, to admire its perfections, and (if of 
feather) to place it carefully and triampbantly in the open network at 


— 





ance of the theories of Passaglia better than it could have survived the 
acceptance of those of Lacordaire. A free Church in a free State is as 
likely as huiman reason to be an offshoot of evil. When we notice how 
unceasing|y and how resolutely Rome has clung to the doctrive that she 
cannot change, we may be inclined to think that perbaps she is right, 
and that a Rome encouraging ideas of regeneration, and submitting to 
liberty of conscience, would no longer be the same Rome that has set 
her foot on Kings aud has made French orators and statesmen kits the 
dust before her throne. 
a 

Tue Scorcn Tarstie.—A correspondent wishes for information as t¢ 
which of the thistle tribe is the true Scotch thistle. Thisis really a poz 
zier. If we are to place any reliance on the figures which profusely or- 
nament many of our old Scotch books, or take as true represevta- 
tives of any natura! plant those vile excrescences which the older Sov tch 
architects buve stuck up in every possible shape and form, as finales to 
doors and windows, gable heads and doorways,—a taste which some of 
the modern profeerors of the art seem so very anxious to copy,—or if we 
trust to the taste of eculptors in stone or engravings in metals,—we must 
conclude that the species from which one and all of these thisties have 
been taken are either now lost to the Flora of Scotland, or else that the 
representations are as great a piece of imaginative caricature as the ani- 
ma) with one horn that forms ove of the supporters of the Scotch crown. 
Many differeat species have been dignified with the name of Scotch this- 
tle. It is probable, say some authorities, that a common species such as 
Carduus jus is most deserving the name. Some have fixed on 
doubtfal aative species, such as Silybum Marianum and Onopordum Acan- 
thium. Neither of these is, however, reconcilable with bietory. S. Maria- 
naum is appropriated by the Roman Catholic Church, who say the white 
marking on the foliage is commemorative of the milk of the Virgin Mary. 
O. Acantiium is not only, like the last, a doubtful original species to 
Scotiaad ; bat, like C. lanceolatus, of much too great a height ; for one hie- 
torian says that, after the landing of Queen Scola, she reviewed her 
troops ; and, being fatigued, retired ; and, on sitting down, was pricked 
by a thistle ; from which circumstance she adopted it as the arms of her 
new country, with the motto, Nemo me impune locessit, Another says, on 
the eve of an attack by the Danes, one of the enemy having trod on a 
thistle, cried out with pain, which gave intimation to the Scots of their 
near presence ; and hence the thistle became dignified as the arms of the 
country. 

With these two exceptions, we meet with no other reference to a mat- 
ter of equa! importance, in an bistorical point of view, with that of the 
legends in connection with the Coronation Stone, which all historians 
have treated on. with great minutenees, However, if any reliance may 
be placed on the authorities above given, it is quite clear that it must 
have been a low-growing species like Cnivus acaule ; for, whether we take 
into consideration the accident to the Queen, or the bare-footed Dane, or 
the configuration of the flower-head itself, it more closely resembles the 
representations we find on many of the coulptured stones than either of 
the others. Some have supposed it to be Curduus acanthoides ; but this, 
as well as all the rest, is less formidably furnished with those strong 
spiny scales with which the receptacle of Silybum Marianum is 80 amply 
provided. This circumstance agrees with those sculptared representa- 
tions found on the oldest parts of Stirling Castle, Linlithgow Palace, or 
Holyrood House, especiaily with one on the top of a garden doorway 
opposite the new fountain, in front of the entrance to the latter, which is 
more like the head of Cynara Scolymus, the globe artichoke, a native of 
the South of Europe, than any thistle in the world. Uncertain as we are 
regarding the species of our national emblem, or even of its being a na- 
tive, we are no more #0 than the English are regarding the species of 
rose they have adopted. No double roves existed in England at the 

riod it was introduced into the national t ; therefore, it must 

ave been borrowed from the French ; who even, in their turn, cannot 
now tell what species of iris their fleur de lis is meant to represent. Nor 
are the Irish agreed as whether their shamrock is derived from a series 
of Trifolium, or from Oxalis Acetosella, The ancient Britons, as the Welsh 
call themselves, have adopted the leek, Allium porum, a native ot Swiizer- 
land.— Scottish Farmer. —— 

ImrenpIne Terrors —Hitherto the name of Ternaux bas been chiefly 
associated with manufactures generally, and with tbat of Preach cash- 
meres in particular. Bat now the pom of the well-known manufac- 
turer, M. Mortimer Ternanx, bas this very day published the firat volume 
of a work which, to adopt a French illustration, will certainly go round 
the world. Its title is “ L’ Histoire de la Terreur,”’ being the history of 
France from May, 1793, when the Mountain overthrew the Girondins, to 
July, 1794, whea Robespierre fell, and blood ceased to flow in the old 
direction.” The epoch succeeds that which M. Lamartine brilliantly, if 
not altogether correctly, described in bis “ Histuire des Girondins” M. 
Teroaux bas made that epoch bis particular study for years; and the 
fruits of such study be is now beginning to place before an eager public. 
As ao author, this gentleman bas not been previously known, except by 
afew pamphlets. From an early age (he was born in 1808) be was em- 











my back; and then and only then we quietly talk, and fora moment 
caress each other. How they all really share in the triumph I take care to 
show !—how full of joy and affection the: ! And then, how gladly 
the setters again take up the ranning, oughly possessed with the 
knowledge of what they have to do, and that we cannot bave any more 
triumphs and reciprocal gratalations and caressings unless they point the 
game and abstain from flushing it until I arrive within shot. 

It realiy was very beautiful on the day to which I am referring, to see 


me, and within the range of the two young setiers, and to ave his im- 
menee satisfaction at his success. Of course, when the gun went off, he 
fell ; but when —— the bird to bag, then on the epot on which 
he had pointed and dropped, he took luxurious rolls in the heather, much 
asa waa might testify his pleasure in rubbing bis hands. Three setters 
who are wide rangers (or, indeed, that number is too large in any way,) 
are too many for snipes. One reason for this ie, that if red they are difii- 
cult to discern in heather or in bog myrtle, and no pair of eyes can 
safely command them and the snipe too. Never shutting an eye in shoot- 
ing, I can see a brace of dogs and the bird at the same time ; but when it 
comes to three, the distractiop is too wide. However, on this day my com- 
panions lost me not a shot, and the following pretty incident happened 
with little Quince. She disappeared from my sight over an undulation 
in the heath, and when I came to see her again, I observed that ehe was 
standing stock still, watching for my appearance, in a sorrowful and de- 
jected way, as if expectant of blame. The fact was patent to me imme- 
diately : she bad flashed a enipe ; she knew the fault, and was sorry for 
it. Instead of a rate escaping my lips, I eaid, “ Well, little darling, you 
could not help it,” and encouraged her to go on, calling her “ Good 
little Quincey!” Her bright eyes testified that she appreeiated my 
bearing, though business being in band she had no time to come and ca- 
rese me. She turned ber head at once in a direction up the bog, and be- 
gan “to draw.’”’ “ What! you’ve marked him, have you?” I said; “ go 
on.’’ She went on, and straight up to the jack enipe, who bad not 
flown above thirty yards. Between one o’clock and four I got five 
couples of snipes. During this day Bratus, whose eyes and nose are ever 
open, retrieved a snipe I knew nothing of. A couple bad risen for a left 
and right shot ; the firet fell dead, but I did not see that the second was 
severely burt. However, after the fallen one bad been brought to bag, 
I proceeded io the direction the otber had flown, for a considerable 
distance, when, on turning to reverse my beat, I saw that Bru'us was 
cerrying the second snipe in bis mouth, the head only visible on one side, 
and the lege on the other—his invariable way, bat from which situation 
he always delivers the snipe unroffled in plumage and perfectly dry io 
feather. When we returned to our little carriage we made ourselves 
comfortable, and went home as happy as man and dogs could be. 





Tae Great Domes at Kewstvotoy.—The most difficult of all the 
works in connex'on with the new Palace at Kensington are those belong- 
ing to the erection of the domes, Glass and iron domes of such stupen- 
dous maguitude as these are new alike to architects and engineers. A 

lass dome for the building intended for the Amsterdam Exhibition next 
ay is now in course of erection at that city, but as this is to be oval- 
shaped, and is little more than 100ft. in diameter, the difficulties to be 


old Chance make two consecutive points to himself at snipes, nearer to is 


massive groined wrougdt iron ribs which span across the nave and 
traneepte. The great circular and equare columns are continued beyond 
this to a height of 108 feet, when they stop beneath the gallery of the 
dome. From the gallery rise the ribs of the dome iteelf, formed of semi- 
circular wrought-iron girders, tapering gradually from 2 feet deep to 
about 9 inches at the apex of the roof beneath the lantern. To aid in 
the erection of these domes Mr. Clements bas just completed two of the 
largest and most curiously constructed timber scaffolds that have ever 
been seen in this or probably any otber country. Each is a circular 
wooden tower 130 feet in diameter, and rising in 10 floors to a height of 
200 feet. A visit to South Kensington now will amply repay any of our 
Sa readers who have not yet seen these most curiously in- 
volved timber structures.—London Times, Nov. 22. 





Poor Tom Duxcompe.—It was impossible not to like poor Tom Dan. 
combe. For the last few years his life seemed to hang on a thread. His 
hollow voice, feeble chest, and attenuated form made him bat the wreck 
of what he was. In his youth and early manhood, Tom was the “ glass 
of fashion and the mould of form’’—the most exquisite and aristocratic 
of Radicale. No man in the House of Commons had a richer and deeper 
voice, and when he denounced Sir James Graham (in 1845-6) for open- 
ing the letters of Mazzini, his scathing invective acd indignant tones ex- 
ercised a considerable effect upon bis audience. Of late, Tom spoke with ef- 
fort, and was beard with difficalty ; yet his ine organ remained mosical and 
deep to the end. During last session be not seldom left his bed at mid-day 
and tottered doWn to the House, to put eome question regarding Hungary, 
in order to save England from the disgrace of any implication in the ty- 
ranoy of Austria. In foreign politics hissympathies were always on the 
side of the oppressed. Perhaps, however, the event in bis Pariiamentary 
career, which next to his denunciations of Sir James Grabam be regarded 
with the greatest satisfaction, was the share he took in promoting Jewish 

ipation. Mr. be always believed that his motion for plac- 
iog Baron Rothschild on the Committee of the House of Commons selec- 
ted to manage the Conference with the House of Lords on the oaths to 
be taken by Jewish membere, was the immediate cause of Lord Deroy 
and the Tory peers giving way, and consenticg to the admission of Jews 
into the Legislature. Ia 1842 he was eelected to present the Chartist 
petition, signed, as it was said, by above 3 000.000 of the working clas- 
ses, in favour of universal suffrage, vote by ballot, short Parliaments, 
and the other points of Mr. Feargus O’Connor’s creed. Yet Mr. Dan- 
come’s extreme views never sbock his seat for Finsbury. At the close 
ot last session, when thoroughly exhausted, he went down to Easibourne. 
He removed thence to Lancing, a little wateriag place on the Sussex 
coast near Worthing, where, reduced to the last point of weakness, ema- 
ciation, and decay, he breathed his last. 








Bovcicavutt AGatn.—A change has been made in the cast of “ The 
Octoroon,” which pe ag the play—now running more freely than 
at first. A question of Mr. Boucicault’s claim to avy considerable share 
in the merit of authorship has arisen, and a maze of evidence has been 
placed in our hands against that claim. This evidence suggeste the un- 

leasant inference that what Mr. Boucicault put forward at the Adelphi 
heatre as the result of his own experience and observations in Louisi- 
ana is derived in substance and in spirit from Capt. Mayne Reid’s stor 
of “ The Qaadroon.” ‘ Octoroon,” it is urged, is but a colourable al- 
tefation of “ Quadroon.” Zoeis Aurore, Dora is Eagéaie. The change 
introduced into the story, by means of the poisoning, is not a happy ef- 
fort of art. Ooe who knows the life of Louisiana assures us thet the 
scenes introduced into “ The Octoroon” originally, or from some other 
soarce than “ The Quadroon,”’ are co unlike the real life of that country 
as to suggest the idea that Mr. Boucicault bas found his original on the 
stage of New Orleans, not in the plantations. The captain of the Mis 
sissippi steamer, we are assured, is a very gross caricature ; the original 
being as well-dressed, well-bred, débonnaire a gentleman as the captain of 
the Quirinal or the Alhambra. The French planters of the coast are not 
les3 vilified, we are told, ia “ Toe Octoroon,” In dress and manners the 
real men resemble their countrymen on the Boulevards and the Rue Ri- 
voli. These points have an appearance of supporting the charge made 
against Mr. Boucicault, that he has adopted without permission or ac- 
knowledgmeat the work of a literary brother; but our readers know 
that appearances are often extremely misleading : and it would be ua- 
jast to cond Mr. B It until be has had, and neglected, the 
opportunity of justifying bis acts. As the case now stands before the 

ublic, Capt. Mayne Reid appeara in the position of a man of letters who 

as suffered a ew! wrong. —" Mr. Bucicault show that the wrong 
batantial ?— 4A S v. 30, 








Waar are Vionetres ?—Capital letters in ancient manuscripts were 
called by the old writers viticule, or vignettes, in consequence of their 
ing freq ly or ted with flourishes, in the manner of vine 
branches or shoots. Subsequently, the word was used to signify an 
large ornament at the top of a page. In the seventeenth century, all 
kinds of printers’ ornameats—such as flowers, and head or tail pieces— 
were generaliy termed vignettes ; and, more recently, the word has 
been used to exprese copperplate engravings or woodcuts not enclosed 
within a definite border. Rabelais uses the word to denote certain orna- 
ments of goldsmiths’ work ou the scabbard of a sword ; and our country- 
mao, Lydgate, thus employs it in his “ Boke of Troye,” to denote the 
sculptured foliage at the sides of a window :— 
“ And yf I shulde rehersen by and by 
‘The corve knotes by craft of masonry, 
The fresh embowing with verges right as lynes, 
And the housyng full of bachewines, 
The ryche coynyng, the lusty tablements, 
Vinettes running in casements.” 








A Srornm Burstixe px Tuk Vatican.—A letter from Rome, in the 
Monde, says :—*‘ During the terrible storm which burst over this city, two 
evenings back, a waterspout in the form of a cone, wide and luminous at 
the upper part, traversed the gardens and the vineyards near the San 
Spirito gate, and fell on the Vatican. The eighty lightuiog conductors 
which protect that residence first received ihe discharge ; after which the 
point of the cone was seen to whirl round in the great court of St. Da- 
maso, on which the fresco paintings of Raffaelle opea. Immediately the 
large glazed doors and the immense windows of the gallery were blown 
io and smashed to pieces. From the detonatious aud frightfal noise, 
which made the palace tremble to its foundations, some persons felt per- 
suaded that a mine must bave exploded beneath the Pope’s apartment. 
The large Genoese slates, more than a third of an inch in thickness, which 
covers the Belvedere, flew about like so many feathers. Fortunately 
cove of Raffaelle’s pictures were iojured. The arsenal suffered but 
slightly.” 

A “Rocce Evepuant.”’—The natives bave their stories about these 
rogues, and the following, taken down from the narrator’s lips, is worth 
quotation :— 

“In 1847 or ’46 I was a superintendent of a cocoa-nut estate belonging 
to Mr. Armitage, situated about twelve miles from Negombo. A rogue 

lephant did considerable injary to the eetate at that time ; and one day, 
bearing that it was thea on the plantation, a Mr. Lindsay, an Eoglishman, 
who was proprietor of the adjoining property, and myself, accompanied 
by seven or eight people of the neighbouring village, went out, carrying 














overcome are mere child's play when compared with those to be encoun- 
tered in the construction of the great hemispheres at Kensiogton. As 
yet nothing of their size has ever been attempted in any material. (*) 
| The dome of the Pantheon is only 142/t. in diameter and 70ft. high ; the 
| dome of St. Paul’s is 112{t. in diameter by 215ft. high ; and that of St. 
Peter’s is 158ft. diameter by 260/t. high, from tbe cxternal plinth ; Bra- 
neleschi’s at Florence is 139ft. diameier by 133ft.; and even the dome ia 
the Baths of Caracalla was only 111ft. in diameter. The two domes at 
the east and west end of the Exbibition are each to be no less than 160ft. 
in diameter and 258{t. in height. Each springs from the intersection of 
the nave with the two transepte,so that standing beneati them the view 
in all directions will be one of unequalled beauty. As the level of the 
floor of the buildings will be five feet below that of the surrounding 
roads, Captain Fowke bas used this condition to obtaia a very pictu- 
reeque effect at each end of the building. Instead of descending into it, 
the visiior on entering will ascend two steps to a spacious round dais 
under each dome, and thence will descend into the nave and transepts 
by three noble flights of steps, each 80 feet wide, and, with the ornamen- 
tal balustrade, decorated at each side with statues and large vaces filled 
with ferns and floweriog sbrabs. 

The domes themeelves will rest on eight groups of four columns each, so 
that the form of the base of the structure will be daodecagonal. O/ these 
32 massive columns eight are no less than 2 feet in diameter, 16 are 1 foot 





of the large ones. All are in 25 feet lengths, averaging about 2 tons in 
the whole four as rigid asa solid 





each length, and all are connected a with distance pieces, making | he could pot touch us, as we were too far above him. The 
bo! 


with us ix rifles loaded and primed. We contioued to walk along a path 
| which, near one of its turns, had some bushes on one side. We had cal- 
| culated to come up with the brate where it had been seen half an hour 
| before ; but no sooner bad one of our men, who was walking foremost, 
| seen the animal at the d'stance of some fifteen or twenty fathoms, than he 
exclaimed, “There! there!” and immediately took to his heels, and we 
all followed bis example. The elepbant did not see us until we had run 
some fifteen or twenty paces from the spot where we turned, when he 
gave us chase, screaming frightfully as he came ov. The Englishman 
managed to climb a tree, and the rest of my companions did the same ; as 
for myself I could not, although I made one or two saperhaman efforts. 
Bai there was no time to be lost. The elephant was ranoing at me with 
his trank beot down in a curve towards the ground. At this critical 
moment Mr. Ligdgay held out his foot to me, with the belp of which and 
then of the brariches of the tree, which were three or four feet above my 
bead, I managed toscrambleup toa branch. The elephant came directly 
| to the tree and attempted to force it down, which he could not. He first 
coiled bis truok round the stern, and pulled it with all his might, bat 
with no effect. He then applied his head to the tree, and pushed it for 
} several mioutes, but with no better success. He thea trampled with his 
feet all the projecting roote, moviog, as he did so, several times round 
and round the tree. Lastly, failing in all this, and seeing a pile of tim- 
ber, which I had lately cut, at a short distance from us, be removed it all 


diameter, and eight are one foot square. Thus, each group of four co-| (thirty-six pieces) one at a time to the root of the tree, and piled them 
Jumos contains one square, two of the small circular columns, and one | up in a reguler business-like manner; then placing bis hind 


+ on this 
out bis trank ; bat still 
lishman 


be raised the fore part of his body, and reac’ 


t. The two smaller circular co-| then fired, and the ball took effect somewhere on the elephaat’s bat 
lumans only go up to a height of 50 feet, where they stop to support the} did not kill him. It made him only the more furious. The next shot, 
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however, levelled him to the ground. I afterwards brought the skull of 
the animal to Colombo, and it is still to be seen at the house of Mr. Armi- 
tage.”’—Tennent’s “ Ceylon.” 


A Royat Conras.—The late Mr. Pyne mentions in his Gelightful book 


of eighteenth-century gossip, “ Wine and Walnuts,” a convereation be- | 


tween the King and a favouriteGerman General, whose everlasting theme 
was the bravery of his English subjects. (George loquitur.) “ But, mein 
general, dere is von ting dat de Briton is afraid of.” “ Your Majesty is 
under von mistake: der Englishman is not afraid of noting at all. 
« But I tell you dat he is; and if you keep it ein great secret, I vill tell 
you.’ “ Most honoured, your Majesty.’’ ‘‘ Den you vill never tell it to 
no one at all.”’ ~ I vill not, your Majesty.” “Come closer, den, for fear 
of avy von hearing it—der Englishman is afraid of him’s vife. 





Eritara ox a GoosE.—Every eocomium had been exhausted: it 
seemed as though no one could eat too much, or say too much, in its de- 
licious favour, At last, an old gentleman, smacking his lips over the 
last aromatic morsel, exclaimed, in a tone of the rosiest-faced coatent- 
ment, “ Well, this I will say, I never io all my life met with a goose so 
far removed from the common.” —Punch's Pocket Book. 





Tue Use or Trivies.—One who can iaterest and occupy himeelf 
with what are called (rijles bas a great advantage over another who must 
be at a high pressure, so to speak, to work atall. The former can keep 
bis faculties ia edge and polish by frequent and jadicious use, the latter 
must wear them away with too much triction, or leave them to lie on 
the shelf and rust.—* All Down Hill.” 





Cobess. 
PROBLEM No. 675. 
BLACK. 


By F. Heintz. 

















WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





SotctTion To Prose No. 674. 


White Black. 
1, RtoKS PiksR 
2. KttoK 5 | Avythivg 
3. Kt checkmates. 





The following interesting Games are from the Match of Paulsen and Kolisceh. 





Game XVII. 

White (P.) Black (K.) White (P.) Black (K.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK 3 16. Q B takes P B takes Kt 
2. PtoQB4 PtoQ4 | 17. Q takes B Kt takes P 
3. B P takes P P takes P 18. QtoQ B3 Q takes B 
4. P takes P Q takes P 19. R takes Kt Q to Kt3 
5. KttoQB3 QtwQR4 [2° gate RtoK3 
6. RB KttoB3 K Kt to B3 21. Qto Kt QtoB2 
7. Ba BtoQ3 22. PtoQR4 br takes P 
8. Castles Castles | 23. Q takes P PtoQR4 
9 PtoQ4 QBtoKt5 24. BtoB4a RtokKk 4 

10. QKttoKt5 PtoQR3 Rated Qto Kt2 

11. Kt takes B P takes Kt 26. PtoQ@ Kt3 Rto K Kt 4 

12. Q to Kt Kt to B3 | 27. BtoB RtoK 4 

13. RtoQ Q R to K sq | 28. RtoQ6 K R‘o K 

14. BtoB4 PtoQKt4 | 29. KRtoQ4 QRto K 2 

15. K BtoB Qto kt 3 Drawn game. 
Game XVIII 

White (K.) Black (P.) White (K.) Black (P.) 

.PtoK4 PtoK4 | 16. Qto B3,ch K to K2 
2. KttoK B3 KttoQB3 li. KttoK Bi,ch K to K (¢« 
3. BtoB 4 Bto B4 } 18. Pte BS P takes I 
4.PtoQ3 KttoK B3 19. Kt to K 7 ch K to K 2 
5. QBto Kt5 PtoQ3 20. QRtoQ Kt toQ5 
6. Castles Castles 21.Q toRS5 K Rto Kt 
7. KttoQB3 BtoK 3 22. P takes P KtoB 
8. Ktto K 2 B takes B 23. Q takes K P Kt to K 7, ch 
9 P takes B PtwoKR3 | 24. KtoR toR5 

10. BtoR4 PtoK Kt4 25. P takes B K takes Kt 
il. Kttakes P (a) P takes Kt |26. PtakesBP RtoR2 
12. B takes P K to Kt 2 | 27. RtoQ3 Kt toB5 
13. Kt to Kt3 K to Kt 3 | 28. RtoQs,ch R takes R 
14. PtoQ Kt4 B to Kt 3 (b) | 29. P tks R,qn,ch Q takes Q 
15. B takes Kt K takes B | 30. Q takes Kt, and wins. 


(a) From this point the game is better played on White's side than on 
Black’s.—(») We believe Black might have taken the P with B; acd on the 
previous move it seems that K R to its square would bave been a much stronger 
move for Slack than the one made.—(c) K to Q 2 looks better. 





Cuear Mope or Keerrmse Horses 1x Conpition.—* The banks of the 
Upper Amur, down to the mouth of the Dzeya, are in the occupation of 


the Tunguzian tribes of the Oronchons and Manyargs (Monagirs, Mane- | 


gres), the principal difference between whom is, that the chief domestic 
anima! of the former is the reindeer (Oronchon=reindeer-keeper), and 
of the latter the horse. The horses are small, but strong and of great 
endurance. Before going on a long journey the Manyarg keeps bis horse 
for a day without food, and on his return aleo the poor beast is made to 
undergo five or six days’ abstinence. This is done with a view of keep- 
ing the horse in working condition.—Ravenséein’s “ Russians on the Amur.” 





Smmar Mops Trrep on Sotprers.—* One melancholy event in con- 
nexion with the war, and with which we were not acquainted at the time 
these pages passed through the prese, has been communicated to us by a 
friend residing at Nikolayevsk in the following terms :— It is unforta- 
pately true that about 400 infantry were sent at the close of 1855 from 
Castries Bay to Kiakhta, of whom eleven only attained the ead of their 
journey. With an insufficient supply of provisions, these miserable men, 
late in the season, left Castries Bay to ascend the Amur in barges, At 


that time the banks of the river had not been colonized, and when win- | 
ter overtook the party geome 1,200 verats below Shilkinsk, they died from | 


hunger, exposure to the cold and exhaustion. The eleven survivors sub- 
sisted upon the flesh of their fallen"comrades. Government hushed up 
the affair, and those responsible for the disaster, at whose head is Major- 
General Busse, who neglected to supply the battalion with suitable pro- 
visions, though ordered to do so, went without punishment. The sur- 
viviog soldiers were sent away, and a Jaoker (ensign) amongst them 


was silenced by being promoted. Some years subsequently, the affair | 


became known. It is trae in its most revoiting details.’ Major-General 
Busee has been promoted Governor of the Amur province !’’—Jdid. 





A Nove. Prescription.—The great physician, Sydenham, had long | 


attended a gentleman of fortune, but with little advantage to his patien'. 
At length he frankly confessed his inability te do his patient any more 
good, but added that co far north as Inverness there wasa physician 


named Robertson, who had achieved many cures of the same complaint, | 


and who would probably be able to cure this one. The gentleman re 
ceived a statement of the case from Sydenham, together with a letter of 


introduction, and set forth on the long journey to Inverness. On arriving | 


there and inquiring for Dr. Robertson he found, to hie dismay, that there 
was no such physician in the town nor ever had been in the memory o: 


any person there. Hereturned to town vowing vengeance oa Sydenham, | 


and on reaching London instantly poured forth his indignation at havio 


placed in blankets, and other remedial measures were adopted. 


been sent a journey of so many hundred miles for a hoax. 
plied Sydenham, “are you better in health?” “ Yes, I am now quite 
well, but no thanks to you.” “No,” says Sydenham, “but you may 
thank Dr. Robertson for curing you. I wished to send you a journey 
| with some object of interest in view; I knew it would be of service to 
| you. In going you had Dr. Robertson and bis wonderfal cures in con- 
| templation ; and in returning you were equally engaged in thinking of 
ecolding me.”—Dr. Brown. 





| New Som. ror Quixtve.—The great importance of introducing the 
| cinchona plants, yielding quinine, into our Iudian empire has become 
| more and more apparent of late years, owing to the Increasing demand 
| for that invaluable drag, the bigh price caused by the monopoly which 
| is jealously maintaiaed by the South American Government, and tae im- 
| minent danger of a stoppage in the supply arising from the reckless fell- 
ing of the treesin the South American forests. The cinchona-tree, which 

yields quinine, is only found on the eastern slopes of the cordilleras of 
{the Andes, within the tropics. In the year 1859 Lord Stanley, then 
| Secretary of State for India, appointed Mr. Clements Markham, of the 
| India Office, to superintend an attempt to introdace the more valuable 
| species of cinchona-trees in India. Active measures were adopted in the 
jfollowing year. Mr. Markham himself penetrated into the forests of 
| Caravaya, in Southern Peru ; aad he employed agents to collect plants 

and seeds in Northern Peru and the neighbouring Republic of Ecuador, 

which were transmitted to India during the autumn of 1860. Sir William 
| Hooker presented six valuable plants to the Indien Goveroment ; and Mr. 
| Howard, the eminent quinine-mauufacturer, has also placed the plants 

in his possession at Mr. Markbam’s disposal for the furtherance of this 
| important experiment. After his retarn from South America, Mr. Mark- 
; ham proceeded to India with his large collection of plants, in order to 

select suitable sites for cinchona plantations, which should resemble their 
| Dative forests as closely as possible in elevation, soil, and climate ; and 
| to make preparations for the seeds and plants which were to follow him, 
| and which arrived in due time. The Neilgherry hills, in the Madras 
| Presidency, were selected as the beat locality for commencing the experi- 
| ment, which will afterwards be extended to Coorg, the Pualney hills, and 
| other parts of India. Mr. M’Ivor, the superintendent of the Government 
| gardens at Potacamund, in the Neilgherry hills, bas been appointed to 

conduct the experiment in India, This gentleman is zealous and energe- 
| tic, and an excellent practical gardener, so that the conduct of the ex- 
| periment may be considered to be perfectly safe in his hands ; and there 

is every reason to hope that the cultivation of these quinine-yielding 
trees will be taken up by private individuals as soon as the Government 
| plantations are seen to be thriving ; and that the cinchona will become 
hee important a product of the hills of Southern India as coffee already is. 








| Tue Brack BrGLer and Turk CoLongL.—Since the appearance of our 
| Tecent article respecting the internal economy of the 2nd West India 
Regiment we have been favoured with many communications illustrative 
of the rather singular manner in which the discipline of that distinguished 
corps is maintained, and the various encounters of wit, and something 
| else, which have from time to time taken place between the gallant 
Colonel and bis officers and men. The following story, showing how the 
| Colonel was once foiled by a black bugler, is too good to be lost to the 
public. 
| In the year 1851, when the whole world was thinking and talking of 
the World’s Fair in Hyde Park, the Colonel was one day startled on pa- 
rade by the approach of his bugler, to make the modest request of a fur- 
| lough of sufficient length to enable him to go over to London to see the 
| Exhibition. Cuffey was sternly ordered back to the ranks, with the 
| alternative of the guardroom ; and he retired, muttering however that, 
| furlough or no furlough, his journey to Loncon was a fixed fact. The 
next morning he was missing at roll-call, the fact being that be had en- 
gaged himself as a stoker in one of the mail-steamers, and was at that 
moment sailing pleasantly out of the harbour. He came to London, saw 
the Exhibition, bad his spree out, and when he was tired, or had epent 
all his money, he preaented himself at the Horse Guards, and gave him- 
self up asadeserter. I: was some time before he could gain belief for 
his singular tale ; and he bad to play a selection of the Colonel’s numer- 
ous bugle calis before be could prevail on the authorities to order him 
into custody. At last he was duly taken prisoner and shipped for the 
| West Indies, along with a detachment going out. When the ship bad 
| been some days out at sea the officer in command, a young Lieutenant, 
| found great difficulty in collecting the men at meal time, having no 
bugler with his detachment. “On this hint’’ Caffey “ spoke,” politely 
offering to relieve the officer of a world of trouble by playing daily the 
necessary calle. His offer was accepted, and the service duly performed 
during the remainder of the voyage. 

On the arrival of the ship, Caffey was delivered to his angry Colonel, 
who immediately ordered him to be taken into custody, preparatory to 
regimental court-martial. Just, however, as the guard were taking him 
off he called a parley, and politely informed the Colonel that he could 
not be tried as a deserter, inasmuch as having done duty since the com- 
mission of the act he was now as free as before he left the regiment. 
There was no gaineayiog this well known point of military law, and the 
Colonel was compelled to content himself with simply ordering Caffey 
back to his duty, amid the broadest permissible grias on the countenancs 
of his ebony comrades.— U. S. Gazelte. 











| 
| 
| La Soynampvtsa.—Dauring one of the stormiest nights of last week, a 
| young lady, whose name is of course withheld, residing in the vistaliy of 
| York, left her home under the following strange circumstances :—The 
| family retired to rest as usual, and in the morning the daughter in ques- 
| tion was missing and could not be found. It subsequently appeared that 
she bad got up and left the house in nothing but her night drees, and in 
| that state had travelled on foot eome four or five miles towards York. 
| Next day she was found by some men, laid under a hedge, and partly 
| covered with grass and leaves, almost starved to death and as nearly as 
possible in a estate of nudity. She received what attention was then 
possible, and was carried to the nearest farm-house, where she was 
After a 
lapse ef some time she was able to speak again, and her name and ad- 
| dress were discovered. After a little time she was returned to her 
friends. The young lady is said to be » sonnambulist.—Hull Herald. 





| 

| IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE MAcHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING GoLD 
Pens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have euabled him to 
overcome the many imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their prodaction, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The writing public should 
know the following facts : 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens than with 
Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, while the 
Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity 
| of writing is obtained only by the use of the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen must Le often 

condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore, there is a great saving of time 
in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the Gold Pen is 
exactly adapted to the hand of the writer ; therefore, the nerves of the hand 
and arm are not injured as is known to be the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 

| He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 cents to $1, according 
to size, the average wear of every one of which will far outlast a gross of the 
best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Wholesale and reta il 
| at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders, inclosing cash or post 

stamps, will receive prompt attention ; anda Pen or Pens corresponding in 
value, and selected according to description, will immediately be sent by mail, 
| or otherwise, as directed. Address 

A. Mortox, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the best and most 
extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens, not only in America, but in the world. 
We use his pens, and can assure our readers of their excellence.”"—New York 
Tribune. 


| 





| 


| “We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a long time, and 
have always found them the best instraments of the kind that have falleu in oar 
way.”"—New York Evening Post. 


CHRISTM4S AND NEW 





YEAR'S PRESENTS. 





THIRTY YEARS IN ONE PLACE. 





| LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. #4 and 6 Barling Slip. 
SELLING AT WAR PRICES, 


A large assortment of RICHLY SILVER-PLATED WARE, USEFUL AND 
BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Coffee and Tea Urns trom... $3 to $18 | Casters from............... $3 to $15 
Tea Sets from.......... 7 to 30} Cake Baskets............. 4t 8 
err .-3 to 50} Pitchers........... -5t Db 





Also, CHILDREN’S CUPS in great variety, FORKS and SPOONS, TETE- 
A-TEiE SETS, BUTTER DISHES, BREAKFAST CASTERS, &c. 


7 
*« Well,”’ re- 





REDUCED TO HALF 


THE 
Albion, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every S aturday Morning, in the city of New 
York, and devoted to 


PRICE. 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
On and after the first Saturday in January next. 
Price $3 pe r annum, in advance. 


For nearly forty years—having been established in 1822 


the ALBIon has 
been maintained at the original subscription price of six dollars; and during 
nearly half that period, down to the preseut year, a costly Engraving has been 
annually given to Subscribers. But this system of compensating, as it were, for 
a high price of subscription by a valuable extraneous gift is less approved than 
formerly. Whether this be owing to the increased circulation of works of Art : 
to the inconvenient accumulation of “ Albion’ prints in the hands of old subseri 
bers ; or above all to the popular preference for Photography as a substitute for 


Engraving—it is unimportant to enquire. The system at least has ceased to be 
unique and desirable ; while, in addition to this, the general tendency of the day 
towards lowness of price prevents an increase in the circulation of the ALBION, 
commensurate with the position that it holds. 

The change thus announced has been contemplated for two or three years 
past ; the state of the times determines that it be now adopted. But the many 
old and staunch supporters of the ALBION may be assured that, in its tone and 
characteristics, no change whatever is intended. The Editor values too highly 
the favour with which it has been received, for so long atime, among British 
residents of this Continent, and Americans who regard with interest the land 
of their forefathers. What the ALzion has been as a high-priced journal, the 
ALBION will be at a reduced cost. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


We bave on hand copies of the ALp1on Engravings, and subscribers or others 
can be furnished with them at $2 each to subscribers, and $3 each to non-sub- 
scribers. A few proof copies of the FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE print om 
india paper may be had. Of this picture the Albany Statesman says : 

“ Florence Nightingale is one of those few beings who may be said to belong 
exclusively to no country and to no people. Her name and her fame are the 
property of the world. England, it is true, claims the honor of being her birth- 
place and her home ; but wherever humanity reaches, Florence Nightingale 
finds a dwelling place in every true heart. 

“Florence Nightingale! When did Poet’s fancy ever coin so musical a 
name? It seems as though the very title she bears was intended to convey 
an idea of the sweetness and purity of her nature. It is said that the fiercest 
soldier that ever fought before the terrible walls of the Crimean fortress never 
breathed that name above a whisper; that the harshest voice was subdued, 
and the sternest eye moistened at its utterance. We can readily believe this. 
We can imagine how those men of iron nerves and fiéry tempers must have 
been subdued into almost womanly gentleness as they remembered and re- 
counted her sacrifices for them. We can picture the reverence and chivalrous 
fervor with which the rough troopers would dwell upon her story, around the 
watchfires or beneath the tent, while war and pestilence and death held revelry 
around them. We can fancy how lovingly the eye of the wounded and dying 
must have rested upon the t e of the ministering angel as she hoy- 
ered about the rude couch, and how the sight of her form must have recalled 
to the sufferer the memory of those dear ones far away, upon whom he never 
hoped to gaze again.” 


DR. KANE AT THE GRAVES OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S MEN. 


This carefully prepared print is entirely in line, and from a sketch made 
expressly for the purpose by J. B. WANpESFoRDE, and approved by the la- 
mented Gentleman’s family, represents Dr. Kane in his seal skin dress, and the 
period illustrated is thus recorded in the Doctor’s own narrative : 

“ T was still talking over our projects with Captain Penny, when a messenger 
was reported, making all speed to us over the ice.—The news he brought was 
thrilling. ‘Graves, Captain Penny! graves! Franklin’s winter quarters!’ 
We were instantly in motion. Captain De Haven, Captain Penny, Commander 
Phillips and myself, joined by a party from the Iescue, hurried on over the ice, 
and scrambling along the loose and rugged slope that extends from Beechy to 
the shore, came, after a weary walk, to the crest of the isthmus. Here, amid 
the sterile uniformity of snow and slate, were the head-boards of three graves 
made after the old orthodox fashion of grave stones at home.” 





The following “‘ Albion” engravings are also on hand. 
Chalon’s Queen Victoria; Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; 
Lucas’s Prince Alhert ; Cope’s First Trial by Jury ; 
Stuart’s Washington ; Suckler’s St. Paul’s, London ; 
Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking ; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Deer Pass ; Portrait of Genl. Havelock ; 
Herring’s Three Members of the Temperance Society. 
Wilkie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World. 
The Castle of Ischia, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
Tue Fats or NiaGara, from an original drawing made for the Albion. 
Engravings can be safely forwarded by mail or Express, on a paste board 
roller, at a charge of a few cents. 
ww Money may be transmitted in registered letters at our risk. 





YOUNG & AHERN, 


16 Beekman Street, N. Y., PUBLISHERS. 


November 16, 1861. 
SMITH & BROTHER’S 
PALE CREAM 








ALE. 





SUPERIOR AMBER ALE, 


PORTER & NEW YORE BROWN STOUT. 





The above CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES are Brewed from the 
CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, and highly esteemed by those who 
have used them. Purchasers are requested to call and examine our superior 
stock, assured that they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 

We have at all times a large stock ready for delivery, in whole, half, and 
quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and FAMILY USE, which 
we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. 

SMITH & BROTHERS, BREWERS, 
Nos. 158 & 160 West 18th-St., New York City. 
Orders by Mail or Express promptly executed. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


Thomas Mc Mullen, 
44 BEAVER STREKT, N- 
Sore Acent ws THE Unirep States FoR 
BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PERAY. 


No. Ye, 
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INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE. 





EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURBNCB;: COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON* President. 


Office, tal Breadwap. 


HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT “OF —= AFFAIRS UF THE COMPANY 
for the fiscal Bog! ending the 3l«t of Janus ary, 


Met Cash Assets, ist of Gubonaey, | L860 96.018. 855 20 
Beceipts during the yea: - 1,089.575 75 
$7,558,430 96 


Total Wishursements for losses by Death, and astiiens, Gussenieved Policies, 








Annuities, Commissions, sand Expenses 9668, 574 21 21 
Net Cash Assets . 6 + + ee eee eee ee $6,989,856 74 74 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash on band and in Bank + « + 319.060 #9 
Bonds and Mortgages e - 6,421,879 12 
ited Niates nro . . . 387,232 50 
3 fet 
from Agents . ®, ! 
~ 96,900.856 14 
Ad’ Interest acerued, but not yet due - 80,000 00 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) ° ° . 135,000 00 
Premiums in course of trausmiasion e 34,132 38 
Gross Asses, Feb. 1, 1561. . . $7,257,989 12 
Jet Tmeremse frm Cael Asmetd .. 6c e cece ccceeseeceee $976,001 54 
umber of Policies ia force, lat February, iasi, i250 | ; ‘ineuring. . $37 397,583 WO 
Sapeaes sencived for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but _— 


pre_t paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and Expenses $470,279 30 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons (ntending to insure their lives: 
its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company to the United 
Slates. amounting bo over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 

parte: of tts Cash Assets to the amount at risk ls greater than that of 

any r Life Insurance Company in the Uniied States. 

its Premiam are lower (han th se of the majority of other Life Insurance 

a yet Bs ite Eitonss have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
lity am = t red, consequent on & most carefu and judicious selection of lives. 
Mortalt —eepememnayo Members bas been less than that of 
any other Life Insurance Company in either America or Europe whose Gpevtense bas 
made known 4 result in the highest degree apanark to pir -bolders. 

The Namber of Lives Insured in Slo Cxppany great hat of any other 
Life Insurance mngaay in the United States, thus _——- a Sow above them all— 
the necer sary we average having more scepe for operation. 

The Assets of the Company are tovested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Real- 
Bestate in the city and State of New York, worth in esc! at least double tne amount loaned, 
aud bearing \nterest at Seven per cent , and United States Btook. The solidity and security 
@f this disposition =the Company’s unds cannot be overrated. 


_— 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Jous M. Sroart, 
a R. Cha 


8. eae 


Joan VL. Prova 


Moons, 
Hl. MeCurpr, 
Guser Peaxson, 
lous H. Swirr, 
aes ¢ Bonar, 





ETTS, 
P Yeuverron, 
Wapswours, 
akDS, 
Harvey, Samvex D. Bascoox, 
Secretary, Isaac Ansarr. 





ons E 
Weurneron Cis 
MatanoTnon M. Puseuas. 
Actuary, Susrugep Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mintvas Post, M. D. 











NOTE. 


OFFICK OF THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
I sid 49 Wall Street. 
Naw Yora, Ocrosur 29, 1861. 
TH FOLLOWING re encom OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB 
lished ta th the req of the 10th Section of the Act of ita Incorpo- 


















ration :— 
Premiums on anerpired risks on October 4th, 1860.............. . $402,771 82 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1861 : 
On Marine Bite eee. cecccccceces soee $1,399,148 98 
Oa pa... 64,458 ¢ 
On Fire. 39,8 38 Ol 1,494,160 07 
Total Amount of Premiums........... . «.- 31,896,931 89 
Amount of Karned Premiams duri ==" the meee . «+ $1,483,263 64 
Returved Prem.ums.. +» 126 536 92 
Net Earned Premiums. ...........--++++ , 81,356,426 72 
Losses during the year 
On Marine Risks (less Savings, 40.) $1,076,907 81 
“Inland ** 14,416 30 
* Fire ‘ 
$1,094,566 75 
Expenses and Reinsurances ..... 0.0.66 -cceceeecceeee 94 $07 (3 1,189,463 78 
DD BUCDD cccscccccccccccccecscocescercssecescooes . $166 952 94 





The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1861, were as follows, viz :— 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. ..........---+00eeessceecvenee Bi4t.000 8 | 
Bu Loans on roy | reel Mntereat on Bonds and Mortgages 
and Loans, Rents of Rea) Estate, Salvages, &c. 


} 


 cecrrire saacoacsontessseressvenenoveseconce 
um Accounts | bot yet collected - 
Serip os sundry Mutual | 
Total . $1,694,960 86 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to November lat, 
1860, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
and after that day. 
Also, that a Dividend of TEN per cent. in scrip to the dealers of the Company, on 
their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January next, thereby 
leaving an amount of accumulated profits of ONE MILLION ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 








By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES : 





MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT. ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
SWELL SPRAGUE, SIMON DE VISSER JOHN A. ISELIN, 
OLIVER SLATE, Jx., JOHN WHITRHE AD, EDWIN BART ETT, 
TLLIAM H. MAC H. N, ELIAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILLS, HENRY A. Colt GBORGE G. mC 
G. WINTHROP GRAY CHAS. H. MARSHALL, U. A. MURDOCH 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL JOSEPH FOULKE, Jn PeRoy R. PYNE | 
FREDERICK G. FOsTER, JACOB R. N BAMUEL M. 
PETER POIRIER, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, JOSEPH V ONATTVIA, | 
EZRA NYE DWARD 8. JAFFRAY, WILLIAM OOTHOUT, 


BRNEST CAYLUS 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Secretary. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
INCORPORATED 1823. 
No. 6 WALL STREET. 
Cash Capital, - - - - + - #250,000. 
SEVENTY FIVE PER CENT, OF THE PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY TO THE 
POLICY HOLDERS, WITHOUT LIABILITY TO THE ASSURED. 
First Dividend, May, 1861., 33 1-3 Per Cent. tn Serip. 
Bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, and redeemable in CASH when 


the asssets reach the sum of $500,000. 
eflected and Policies issued on the most favourable terms. 


| 








aes wh. Company in conducted on the mutual prineiple, in ibe strictest 
+r surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorn, Jancany 26rn, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, 


IN CONFORMITY TO THE Cuanvan oF is OOMPANY, 
ng Statement of its affairs on the Sist December. , 


on Marine Risks, from oly anna 1860, to 


2: 4S Th 


submit the follow! 
Premiums ee 
Sim weormaer. 3 






No Policies have been issued Life Risks ; Fi 
Risks disconnected with Mari pe Rinks. nin teats _ 


Premiums marked Off from lst a 1860, to Sist Dec’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 
$2. 


igen pai paid daring the same period, . 
of Premiums and Expenses .. 


The Company have the following Asse a, 






vin. 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
eenenenenennnanelines: aicnansehencoenenaces” . $2,666 378 42 
fame cosares by Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages, and otherwise 4 Ly 
lee Sree ne eeeserenseeseereeses eeerarseeessereereeetes sees 000 Oe 

on Stocks, Interest on Honds and Mortgages and other 

other claims dae the Com- 


aa ~ — re insurance and 


Total Amount of Assets, 


per cent. on the outstanding eertificates of profits will be paid to to the he holders 
ene or their legal represeatatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 

After reserving Twe and a Half Million Dollars of profits, the Le poy = | 
of the issue of 1859, will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei 

oh boo on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next, be nenpe teh ue 

io erest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 








A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER OF NT. ts declared on the net earned premiums of the 
year endi Sist December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued oa 
the of April next. 
The protte e of the Company ancertal ined from lst of July, 1842, to 
the Ist of January, 1860, for which Certificates were issued, 





ROM, on cnnnngocescespncegn tenes acess cacseasces - $20,278,560 
Adoitional st January, 1860, to let Jannary, iséi...: 1,574,000 
Total poate for i} ae $11,852,560 

The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e b y cash 7,655 310 
Net earnings remaining with th Company, on lst January, 1861.. $4,197,250 


By order of the Board, 





W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. | 
JONRS, ROYAL PHEL. DENNIS PERKINS 
Ghaits DENNIS, CALEB BaRSTO JOSEPH GAIL LaRb, Jn. 
Pueere N, tick 1M wi y hkeay BUR 
0 LERY 
Fucus Fiver pani. a. WALLER, ° ORNELIU 8 GRINWELL, 
mc PICK RRSOTLL, NI. OLL, A. HAN 
Trewin Guatt SosAUA J. HENRY, warts Shiki AN, 
CHA H. RUSSELL, GEO. °. HOBSON, EDWARD R. BELL, 
WELL HOL#ROOK DAVID LANR, E. B. MORGAN, 
BERT ©. GOODHUR, JAMES Baye J. HOWLAND, 
A. HARGOUS, vu STURGIS, Jn NJ. BABCOCK, 
ANS, HENRY K. BOGERT, FLETCHER WESTRAY, 


H. GILLILAN, A. LOW, ROB. B. MINTURN, Ja. 
Ewan | WILLIAM & DODGE. 

JOHN D. JONES, Prestdent. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 


W. H. BH. MOORE, 2d Vico Pres't. 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAG.KB BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD OO. 
(Tex48 DIVISION 
reared j one hundred and etx (106) miles of rail road, and its apparte- 
of Ae : eer elicods of $1,900,000, and upon aoven buadred and sixty eight (bousand 
TB, Xe) acres of varenbie land, are now offered to the pudlic as one of the most desirable 
and reliavie seourities at preseul ia (he market 


The Road 
@ the Texas Division of the great trank line which, within twelve to eighteen months, will 
@anect Honston, Galveston, and every importan’ puial io Texas, with New Orleans, and, ia 


SR ioenee. —— lines runoing North and already completed, place New York wi sthin 
bours of Hi 
ey The Bonds ; 
will be bie on ist N: 1878, bear t. per — interest ; coupons payable sem!‘- 
d let N ber, im the Olty « « Yor! 
ey tpt a vemg> payment of the coupous dy. the completion of the 
@ntire Koad, are wocial trust deed, 76,40) ac of Wogether with own 
& and tndi vids ndaslly denoted lands, at qt — at sew. 
wuses, cor les of charter, , lead grants, and every information 
©. CONGREVE & BON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, 8ON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merebant’s Exchange, 
BILLS ON LONDON, 
N SUMS TO SUIT Ls | | ~ ane AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale 
WAmD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 














nO. 


a Ly —— tee AND TRAVELLERS’, CREDITS, FOR_USE LN THB coun. 


Directors—Jawes W. Orr, Cares Swan, Caances Wriiwiams, Cor. 
McCoow, Drage Mivus, J. Aveutne.oss, Wa. Barron, Tuos. TiLesTon, 
THos. wW. Gaus, ANDREW FosrsR, Wyiiis Buackstons, Jos1au Lang, OLIVER 
S. Canrer, O. H. Sueranp, R. M. Buarcaroxp, D. B. Franine, V. Warre- 
waigat, Josaua J. Henny, Acton Cryitt, Anp. Rrrents, James B. Jounsron. 

JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 


BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Institated tn 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 


= War Risks Taken. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 


R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 





| 





at 
THE NEW STORE 
or 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 


Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 

OFTER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 


John Cann, 
(FORMERLY CHARTERS, CANN & DUNN ) 
MANUFACTURER SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PITCHER, 
Reas or No. 112 Gaeene Sraeer, N. Y. 
Tea and Coffee Services, Communion aan Pitchers, & 
the best designs, at lowest prices for cx 
Designs and estimates fur Preseatati = Plate, Race Cups, &e. 











»., made to order after 








LOOKING GLASS and Picture Fram 
pus rege OOKIN NEW YORK.” OFFICE ary Sintas ae neon 
Wo, sod 902 GREKN WICH ST TREET. A ¢ assortment of every on of ft 


ure Frames alw ways 08 hand. Counts orders edlicited. “Goods carefully 
wo o al 
eee ant chippen any part H. V. SIGURR, ‘ 
the World, 
<—o. the growth, removes 
» erysipelas; it makes hair 





BASKELL’'S RESTITUTOR.—Prize o 
SAF Aad. i ge coloer, prevents a falling, 
Do rata pues a the bead, b 
contain. no ny Of = aoe 


SOAP, for Cha) Hands and Faee, Bath | o 
PURs gue DEA ALN —It ws SOrERIOn Ant Orner, and bei 
table oil, it is very emoli {and bealiug in its properties. To be had of Grocers gen y. 
and of (he manulact 


J. C. HULL’S SONS, 32 Park Row, New ¥ 


GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
EMPORTERS AND DEALER As 
bat 








glossy witha — on Price $i per bottle, or three 
RAST TE ci te ames 7s e.and burns, ovly 25'centa. Tt | 
“Chie » arm Try i it! Prepared by F. G. Tord. No. 35 Kast Broadway. ¥ 





Mull &e., 
ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS. SOLE AGENTS IN 
‘nited Sates for WILLIAM CBEENER’S CELEBRATED LAMINATED STEEL 





OFFICE OF/ THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yors, Jancarr 15, 1361. 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF TEE COMP. 
TT lished in conformity with the reqairements of Section 12 of the | he = Pe 
Outstanding Premiums, January 1, 1960 
Premiums received from January | to Decem 31, 
ve 





815,579 32 

Total amount of Marine Premiums................ $974,182 13 

Taw ComPaNY 845 Is80ED NO PoLicies EXCEPT ON CARGO 4ND FREIGHT FOR THE Voraes, 
No Risks have Leen taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 


Premiums marked «ff as Saened, during the period as above, ome 34 69 
Less Retarn Premiums, . 2 


Net Earned Premiums 

















Paid for Losses, including an Estimate of Claims ascer’ ained, vesenaendiad 
but not yet due, less -avings. ete.,.... ..... é .. S18) 
Re-losurance, Sense, Commissions and Expenses, “po 4 $512,133 76 
Net Profits..... $267,681 42 
The Aenstect a the Company on the 3lst of December, 1880, were as yy pamely: 
New York Cl'y Bask orks, and Siste Siscka...."". ae 
Loans on Stocks Drawing Iuterem ..............c000ce000 197 623 01 
Premium Notes, and Bills Beseteabio. Siaies ob 
Subscription Notes in advance of Pre: 135,378 87 
Scripts of ome th Mutual Tncurance ¢ Geampaaion, Re-[neur 
ance, Claims dae the Company, estimated a:.. 53,858 07 
Total Assets $1,060,750 72 
In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this da: D} ti 
dend of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the out Tmanding der soain nt Boot - a 
the holders , Or their leg tatives, and after T oo ae 


ty next. 
The Trustees, after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, have 
further vesatved, that the WHous of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE ComMPaNT, oF 
THE 18808 OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after a > the 5th a of Febraary next, from which date al Interest 
celled cease. rtificates to be produced at the tume of the paymeut, and can. 
pesstvet, that @ Dividend ts by ed PER Cent. be declared on the net amonnt of 
remiums for the year ending December Sist, 1860, for which certificates 
issued on and after Monday, the 15th of April next. 2 sata 
By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Seeretary. 





oho ga 
c 


A. 0. RICH HADDE A. 8. BARNES, 

SHEPPARD GANDY t P. MORTON, J.B. HANFORD, 

W. M. RICHARDS, MEY THOMAS EAKIN 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE. JOHN B. is "ARTHUR, AL M. EARLE, 

©. BE. MILNOR a. H. lL. ATHERTON 

MARTIN BATES, Jr. c uTeRa, JOHN A. HADDEN, 

FREDERICK 8. BETT Wwinitas KENT, GRO. C. WETMORE. 

SES A. HOPPOUK, P. MOKGAN, y ANDER VOORF. 

SANFORD Coes Jr. BYRON SUERMAN. ; ALFRED EDWARDS 
° aD WILLIAM LECONE 

B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BAKTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 





HIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 
of the profits, or, wheo preferred, make « liveral discount from standard rates. 


No Liability is Incurred by the Assured. 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, ee 


HB. VAR LEONARD APPLEBY WES R. McILVAIN 
GILBERT L. BEECKMAN, YK H. WoLcorr, EDWARD MACOMB = 
ILLIAM K. SPRONG, DUDLEY B, FULLER, JOHN ©. HEN NDERSON, 
CHARLES P. KIRKLAND, DANIEL aT CASE, 
GUSTAVUS A. CONOVER, LO RRAIN Fakniay, MARTIN BATES, 
JAMES O. SHELDON, PASCHAL W. NE JOSEPH B. VARNUM, Ja. 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, JAS LOWER GRAHAM Jn. HENRY T 


GEORGE W. HATCH SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Ja. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) . 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM £1 UPWARD. 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, 45D GOOD EVERYWHERE IX 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
ssened b 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 


No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MORGAN & SON Ss 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 














Issue Letters of Credit to Travelle vallab 
ae rare a able in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
Ne. “se Wali treet, New York, 
S8UE Lanta - See FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
London, Frankfort, Vienna, aad 


1p’s of Paria, 
Naples, and th their aaa 


TOHBHN MUNROB & CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5& RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
AND 








No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Iesos CrrecvLak Lerters or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., ac 
aLso, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, Agents fow 
No” Ne Pine 4 MUN ERE ork. 





& A. OGILVIE, 
PTER FOR SALE. BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF senbex: AND ON THE 
of Montreal and ite Branches in © 


CREDITS tasued, Sterti al ony i Canada, N. 
ne payable in 
Brunswiek, and Nova Scotia pur chased or 7 _ 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
ISSUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 








WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
Nn. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co. 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
ae AN EXPRESS TO cal. IPORRTA. OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 1 
Steamers of the Sth and 2th of ch. 


LANDS, by the Mail each mon 
on California, Oregon, and wich Islands for eale at all timen, 

OLDIERS see to your own health, do not trast to the Army supplies: : 

Cholera, Fever and Bowel complaint will follow your slightest iadiscre- 
| tion. HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT should be in every man’s knap- 
| sack. The _ and French troops use no other medicines. Oaly 25 cents 
| per Box 
efficacious to check incipient 
In cases of scrofula, cutaneous 











ands’ Sarsaparilia, ts alike 
malady, and to coanteract actual disease. 
| eruptions, erysipelas, liver complaint, and general oa, & it will speedily 
| parit i blood, remove all uubealthy secretions, and simultaneously prodace 
action of the stomach and bowels, thereby relieving many complaints 
| orang | rom a derangement of the digestive fanctions, The ingredients com- 
posing this celebrated remedy being entirely no | 
are left behind after cure. J 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. Sanps, Druggists, 100 Falton St., New York. 


Sold also by Druggists generally. 





} 





= v 





, PROPRIETORS, 


wv. rouse, 
& 4. smeee, 


“YOUNG & 


AHERN 
OFFICR, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET” 





